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LOVE AND CIRCUMSTANCE. 


“Circumstance, that unspiritual God 
And miscreator—” 
CatLtpe HaRovp, 


Alas! that most our wishes swell! 

For what is least attainable! 

That what we can and what we should 
Is so removed from what we would ! 
Alas! need is we pare and press 

The mind to meet its earthly dress, 
And mould .t on a statue which 

May suit its narrow worldly niche ! 


For Circumstance is a cruel thing, 
Remorseless all, and uncomplying— 
And aye bemocketh tears and sighing;— 

And Faucy’s is too wild a wing,— 

And what to sanguine Youth appears 

The bud of Smiles, may bloom in Tears! 


And when some sunny Isle of Bliss 
Along the sea of Lite is spied— 
And straight our bark puts off for this, 
And Hope her sails unfurleth wide— 
And nearer still, and still more near 
The bright Isle wooes our mad career— 
Then woe for what full soon is seen ! 
A thousand breakers rise betweeu, 
And with loug-rolling burst defend 
The pleasant Isle to which we tend! 
They boil and hiss, and raise on high 
Their surf- white heads complainiugly, 
And press around, with plaintive cry, 
And like a wild bird’s famished brood 
Importunate for wanted food! 


And are not these breakers the passionate pangs 
Which clutch the torn heart with their desperate fangs, 
When the Tide of fierce wishes which hurry the Soul 
Heedlessly on its dazzling gaol, 

Breaks o’er the sh irp rocks—-discovered too late, 
Which the Demons of Circumstance, Fiends of Fate, 
For the poor Heart’s shipwreck miscreate ? 


And many the Isles that gem that sea, 

And varied in form as the wishes may be ! 

Ambition is there with its mountains high, 

And its pinnacles piercing the depths of the sky ;— 

Aud gentle slopes and the stiil dells of Ease, 

With their murmuring streams, and their slumbery trees ;— 
And the low coast of Wealth, dull and dark to the show, 
But teeming with mines richly laden below ;— 

And looming in Majesty, shrouded in mist, 

That strange Isle—whose music clay souls never hist— 

To whose teart-thrilling echoes “ clear spirits,” must list— 
What is it but Fame? though it be no: avowed 

If a real isle it be, or only a cloud? 

Like renowned Atalanta, much-babbled of old, 

Which all might approach though but few could behold, 
Or Mona mist-hid from the hardy sea-rover 

By amermaid to panish her cold-hearted lover! 


But Love is the foremost and crowning Isle 

Of all that in Life’s Archipelago smile ! 

And what if Love be, though so fancy-bright, 
An all unattainable Home of Delight ? 

One of those rich Resting-places ef Bliss, 

Too sweet to be gained in a world like this ! 
As bright us a Star or Rainbow to view— 

But like Rainbow or Star, unapproachable too ! 

And what ifits Sorrow-girt Pleasannce appears, 
Like the delicate Foxglove, which gracefully rears 
Its stem hung with pink-bells, so meekly forlorn, 
Through briars ail tangled and bristling with thoru ! 
While Fancy alone is the Bee that has power 
To fly past them all—and to sip of the flower ! A. D. 


LOVE AND MESMERISM: 


SOME PASSAGES FROM THE 





LIFE OF THE COUNTESS OF ROSENTHAL. 


The gilded spires of Venice had long faded in the distance—the blue 
agunes, the spleudid palazzas of that city, rising with her tiara of proud 
towers, still lingered in glorious beauty upon the eye of memory, though 
the fair original lay leagues behind me, as I wended my wear way o 
Wards my native land. Many years had rolled over since I had last seen 
. I bad iong been a wanderer in strange countries, but beneath the 
tloudless sunny skies of the sweet south [ had not forgotten the land 
; my birth ; as [ passed the river and approached the frontiers, and the 
ry mighty mountains rose before me, looming in the distance, I felt all 
tee, oturas to his home agains “And yee ar the oon eee Tears of 

gain. j > country I was leaving 
I had 


says me had been spent the happiest hours of my short life. 

abe Italy in order to perfect myself in painting and sculpture, but the 
he so incideat to youth in that delightfal ay gm | had naturally 
Yated Pe er progress. As I ceased to be industrious [ had become ener- 
mind M. ic loness, and the not very agreeable reflection now arose in my 
om ut Lkuew rather lessabout my art than when I had departed from 


teins Occupied in the perilous pursuit of pleasure, I had begun to de- 
“e my profession. 


. The pains required for tering th ; 
tail i. : I j4ired for mastering the minute de- 
think . art seemed intolerable drudgery to me, and at last I began to 
Cthat [ had not sufficient power throug 


ge the medium of the pencil 
{ ¥ existence, those bright and beautiful imace 
of w sli g f images 
ait ae { had dreamed. What would I not have given to be able to 
Poy departed past! . I thought of the time I had wasted, and the 
“Le ae I had neglected, and I now wished that the years I had 
Ph taly had been less agreeable and more profitable. Tortured by 
ca a such as these I wandered on. The rainy weather, which had 
" cn or some days, adding materially to the discomfort of my journey, 
ce seemed sounding in my ears the word « return,” and yet an irre- 
I became at length so miserable 


and the chisel to shape int 


“Stible impulse was urging me forward. 


| 





him I was a German, he became more friendly, and accosted wy to the 
mother tongue. In reply to my inquiries, he — me that his mas- 
he G é is way to Italy. 
ter was the Graf von Rosenthal, on bis way aa 
After amin further conversation, in which we discussed my plans, he 
said— ; 
“ What, suppose you accompany us to Italy, as your prospects do - 
at present seem very auspicious! You are familiar with the country, cri 
language, and inhabitants; you know the most healthy places—you aor 
be of the greatest use. The Graf would engage you on the spot, in p -— 
ofa secretary he has just lost. Free quarters, travelling ce age = 
and six hundred gulden a year—no bad thing, not to mention the 
known kiudness snd liberality of the count. : d 
I shook my head, and remarked ng having no acquaintance with the 
count, I did not know how we would get on. ’ 
“Qh, if that is all,” replied the doctor, “ you have already a strong re 
commendation.” 
“ Recommended !” I exclaimed, “and by whom?” 
The doctor seemed quite at a loss for an answer— 
“By necessity,” he replied, somewhat abruptly. 


that | often wished for death. A fresh torrent of rain impelled me to 
seek shelter under a tree, where having seated myselfon a fragment of 
rock, | mused long and sadly over the broken h pes and futile strivings 
of my past life. Before me lay the desolate region of a vast mountain 
solitude, disturbed only by the uoise of au angry torrent, whose dark wa- 
ters were swollen by the incessant rain. I looked down into the eddy- 
ing pools of that sweeping river, and the dark thought crossed my mind 
that in their depths my sorrows might have rest; then I was suddenly 
seized by a vague and unaccountable terror of death, and, afraid to trust 
myself further, { sprang up and fled as if from my own thoughts. 

After travelling for many weary leagues, Larrived at length ata large 
solitary house, situated at no great distance from the town of Ancona. 
The combined effects of darkness rain, and fatigue, induced me to pause 
beneath the ample duorway which invited the traveller’s approach. As | 
Ientered, a shiver ran through my frame, and again I was seized with | 
the same vague and unaccountable apprehension which | had experienced | 
when seated on the moss-covered rock, beneath the lonely tree, and be- 
Mee eased We ae aeee dt @ of the inn breathed | ” 

s soon as the genial glow from the warm room ) ) : pail te See 
. me, | immediately recovered, and felt myself better than [ had been | “No,” I replied, ei. ee mega rose nm seeenppteie es <8 
for several days. I received a cordial welcome, and, throwing my “2 of life. From my childhoo uP, 4 oe ww eh cover ool) ayy indapeee 
sack upon a table, was shown into an os gr ee es cou d { poe of independence—I am not rich, 
divest myself of the clothes which were thoroughly soaked by the rain. | dence. seneuin aaimeemeinaatilite 
While I ae undressing myself I heard a noise of footsteps runuing ra- fhe doctor seemed apr tee yout) pant -_ — are 
pidly up and down the stairs, and a voice eagerly inquiring if I had come | ness in my tone which a — ap or potent “any He 
ou foot with a knapsack, and if I was about to remain inthe house all | of some disagreeable fore 0 ae ah dear tho old suan’e cnguasantellan, 
night. Returning to the “salle” I felt at a glance that I had attracted the | although I never for a — by a legion of devils, yet, notwith- 
observation of the whole company. I could no longer control my curi- | that the sick countess was —_ 3 y ey, actin med i ma = te 
osity as to the reason I had been so particularly inguired after, and at | standing, there seemed — y+ Sa om <posestd teaiabe-ane tat te 
length asked if there were any other strangers in the house. The answer | entire stranger; but as all t - s pee ge Ronis and aeeaneel 
was in the affirmative, for it had so happened that a large party had ar- | more resolute, the doctor at — tor cout i> any coed, See ie 
rived in the course of the evening, detained partly by the inclemency of | Left to myself, I turned . ° a tho vlecsont position ta theta of 
the weather, and by the illness of a young lady who belonged to it. desagremens of my — ~ et 2 wil, in ap aerate 

This party consisted of a noble family of four persons, an old gentle- | a rich “ Graf. I jing’? the “Ace or ge onks of tulnrale 
man, a young lady, of exceeding beauty, an old lady, who was supposed worldly wealth; and t e — Oe ann anaes 
to be the mother of the younger one, a doctor, two servants, and two | peace of God, the career of a = Spore ST hed tans on to 
ladies’ maids. At the same time I was informed that both the old gen- | tried to compose myself; but t a re mage mg 
tleman and the doctor, witnessing my arrival, had made particular inqui- | plans of my life, which money vm — ee ie. cham tem enone 
ries about me in the public room.  « ov assured oe that ‘a | Bae Paap poe Sal ctone aetna pe tag me ae sage rele ar 
were particular frieuds, and I was desired tu go up to their room. | after the doctor’ ture, . ‘sit bim in bi 
shook ay head, convinced they must be wrong, as I could recollect no | with the compliments of his master, = nS ee == 
friend of such consequence inthe whole world. apartment. The es 2 mart ta mean Gomme 

An old servant of the party shorily afterwards entered the room, where | out. I found the Graf a tal —S co me po pleasant featares in 
in broken Italian he asked foursome wine. [addressed him inGerman, and apartment with hasty strides. “pe re a y So hed me tonleek 
he seemed rejoiced once more to hear the accents of his mother tongue. | his face, which had an 7 et ee ae he ection Aman 
« His master,” he said, “ was a certain Graf Von Rosenthal, who was on | and, with many apologies for = i ~ Aapione tie — aoe dn roe 4 
his way to Italy with his family, in order to yearns 4 Pi monn ; ofl ee ie i a pve te dieu, 2 
benetit of a change of air.” In proportion as he drank he became more | ed in declining his offers. \ com last in. Geet 
4 unicative. Linformed him that I was on my return to Germany, | hands behind his back, he remained for some mom t 
aan tae stood in his eyes as he exclaimed with much solemnity, | at length he approached me, sank into a chair, took one of my hands in 
“Oh! that I could only return with you. Icannot,”’ he coutinued, “ en- 


his, and said— 
: . ° , , : >k 2 of character must 
dure it any longer; I believe there is a curse hanging over my master’s “« My friend, I appeal to your heart: my knowledge 
family. [can get no one to trust in—few would believe me.” 


| indeed be slight if I do not think you an honest man. Be sg 
By the time we had cracked our third bottle, Heinrich, for such [found | with me, stay with me, only for two years, I beseech you—you we "th 

was the old man’s name, became more confidential. upon my generosity, you shall have every thing ng alt tt mee 
“ Couutryman !”’ said be, in a solemn tone, and casting an anxious | end of this period 1 will set you up with acapita ofa nousand s 

glauce round the whole room, in which, the company having departed, | You will never regret the time you have spent ae — apt 1g in his 

none save ourselves remained, and we sat alone by the sideofadim wood | He said this so kindly and pleasantly that be ere eo ragene ital” pa 8 

fire, whose flames fell fitfally upon the silent wall. “I cannotbe blind. | manner which moved me more than the — = a a — 

In the midst of the blessings of wealth and plenty, the old evil spirit is | would leave me free to pursue whatever mode o . — oe oy os 

doing his work, the curse has come home to roost, God help us! The! but I still thought that, should I accept of his proposal, it a did off e 

Graf, my master, r as rich : a Jew, but he goes apg | —_— ad se atagen ae I yr Pc myself for money. This splendid offer, 

malefactor, and seldom speaks. He never seems to be appy- 2e old | besides, excited my s . , i 

Gnadige Frau seems a to be in a continual flurry. As for the young! I[replied—“ For such a sum you may command services singe macny 

lady, achild otf paradise could not be more lovely, but I fear the old | I could command.” I told him openly ot all mp, gromam, Serna 

graf has married her to = devil. But, Lord a us! —_ is ae hl | peso and, thought, in this manner, to put him off; 
lai >inric : 2me e rattling in with a sudden | med earnesitly— : 

—" Heinrich, as the casement came ra g foes os a bo cdpathind. 2b tenpaqpenr wunkeated to: pie ae 
“ Nothing,” exclaimed I, ‘‘ but the rain and wind.” | the fact is not the less true, that you are the very we —— pe 
[tis no wonder,” replied Heinrich, I live in perpetual apprehen- | long been in search; and it vas upon your account that neve, WHR my 

sion of some dreadfalevent. Some one of the family must soon meet his | daughter, undertaken this long and inconvenient journey.” — . 

fute. The fraulein Kathern told me that; andif I could not occasional- : looked at him with astonishment, thinking he was trying to crac 

ly, with my comrade Thomas, refresh myself with a little wine—for eat- | jokes upon me. ‘ : 
ing, drinking, aud money are not at ae cane with us—I would have! “ How could you look for me if you did not know oe Ham seus 
been off long ago.” | you possibly tell I should be here at this time, for two days ago I did no 
“But why do you think one of you must soon die?” I inquired, be. | know it myself!’ } : Bee fi ild 
lieving the old man was becoming fuddled under the influence of the “It is notso,” he said: * this afternoon, resting yourelf in a wilderness, 
three bottles of sweet wine. | fall of sadness, you leaat upon a block of granite under a tree. You 

“It is certain,” said Heinrich ; “ the countess told me, and what she | looked at a black torrent which went foaming pest you. You then tled, 
predicts is sure to happen. At Judenburg, fourteen days ago, we had | and came here. Confess it openly—is it not so ?”’ 

the same story. No one would believe it, for we were all enjoying our) At these words, ny senses well nigh left me with terror. 

accustomed good health. As we were at that moment going along the “Countess,” said he; “is not thisso? Are you not the man we have 

road, the Herr Muller, the graf’s secretary, one of the finest men you ever | been seeking ?” on ; i hel 

saw, fell suddenly with his horse and baggage down a steep precipice, “I do not deny it,” | replied; “but you overwhelm me o - 
ten times as high as the church steeple. 1 was an awful sight, man and | Withdrawing my hand from his, [ exclaimed—* How did you know this 
horse were smashed to pieces ; should you ever happen to pass through | Who told you?” , sees 

the village where, the accident occurred they will show you where he “« My sick daughter,” replied the count. “TI believe it ray 4 “od 

lies. It only now remains to be proved which of us is to die. It will | wonderful, but this miserable girl entertains strange fancies in pollo « - 

happea—upon my soul it will,” added the eld man, with emphasis, see-! ness; and she has for a long time persisted in the idea, that it is only by 
ing L looked incredulous ; “andifl am not the unlucky individual, [| means of you she can ever regain her health. Four weeks ago, my 

shallimmediately obtain my discharge from the Graf. These are things | daughter described you in the dress in which you now stand before 7 

of unusual occurrence, and mv neck is so dear to me, that I should en- | Fourteen days ago, she said you were sent by God to deliver So oy e 

tertain the strongest objection to have it broken in such a godless service.” | showed me the way you would take, marking out the route w vin a 
I laughed at his superstitious fears. He continued to swear that the! pass upon the map. At Villach she showed us the wagons gone Sloot in 

countess was possessea of a legion of bad devils. | place of our sojourn. With the compass ip our hands, and .< ee 
* A year ago,” said he, “ she was walking along the roof of the castle | the carriage, we travelled along, ignorant of our et gees A — 

of Rosenthal, with as much ease as you or | could walk on that floor. | ners drifting at sea. At Villach bert left the maiu road, “ape l trove 

Often, without the least intimation, she falls into violent convulsions, and | this afternoon we became aware of your proximity. Walte ink anal 

she can see quite piainly into the inside of any one’s body. Doctor| her I became aware of what passed within you. among! eA pn hed 

Walter, one of the most able men [ ever knew, told me in confidence, | me, after your arrival, that you were the very person : ot 

that she can look through the people, or walls, and doors, as if they | been so longin search. I feel assured myself also ‘ane 1a , “a +4 

were made of glass. It is awful; but when she is at herself, she is per- | ee who can restore to me the blessings of ile, an y 

fectly sensible. When, however, she is under one of these seizures, | child.’ fr a p - 

something speaks out of her, and she governs us just like dogs. Could | He was silent, as if awaiting my reply. I sat for ri pe cy 
not we have remained quietly at home, in our snug villa, instead of jog- | rr incident, compared to which my eventiul life could alic 
ging about on mules and all manner of uncomfortable conveyances; and | nothing. ; <i ’ 

all, forsvoth, because she would have it so—had we remained on the 6 As you tell me, noble count,” I replied, “it 18 a ond 

broad road, the Herr Muller might, at this moment, have been drinking | therefore I am still incredulous. Iam bat an artist, and know nothing of 

his glass of wine with us.”’ | medicine. There are many things inexplicable in our lives, but — o 
Heinrich’s conversation was interrupted by the entrance of the servant, | them en particularly when the reality is before us, although we 

bearing my scanty supper into the apartment. He lett me, yromising to | cannot exp ain the cause. q 

explain much of her. he had so “clone hinted, upon ic occasion of “ True,” replied the count, “you are no doctor ; , ¢ Raye pote 

our next meeting. His place was soon filled by a little spare thin man, | forekuowledge in other matters satisties me she is rig _ oo a 

whom the old domestic, as he departed, accosted by the name of “ Herr | you are ordained to be her saviour. I was, in my earlier life, : : 

Doctor ;” and [ became instantly aware that I had a second member of | liever even in the existence of a deity, and even in my old days oe 

this mysterious family before me. I observed, as [ went on eating my | believe in devilries, witches’ tricks, apparitions, or the devices o _— 

supper, he was regarding me with a steadfast earnest gaze. Heatlength | locks. You may explain to yourself, my dear friend, my pressing you, 8 


” 





broke silence, by asking me from whence I had come. When I informed { well as my liberal offer: the former is pardonable from one who lives in 
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ee apprehension of losing his ouly child; the latter is not too great 
for him who saves her. Remain, then, with us—you will witness many 
wonderful things. If you like occupation, besides agreeable travelling, 
you may choose any business you like. You are my only hope: remain 
near, as a member of my suite is expected to die a desperate aud unex- 
ted death. A sore hour of trial awaits us—my daughter has pro- 
phesied it will happen—I tremble under the weight of this anticipated 
apprehension.” 
When the count had concluded, he was moved almost to tears. I felt 
myself in au uncomfortable position—what I had heard, excited at once 
my curiosity and my scruples. 





“I do not accept of your liberal offer, noble Graf,” I replied: “ give 
me as much as will supply my necessities, and I will accompany you. It | 
will be a sufficient reward if [ can be of avy real use; but as yet I can- 
not find how. I shall always, however, stipulate to preserve my inde- 
pendence, and shall only remain with you as loug as I fiad your service 
comfortable.” , Pads. 

The eyes of the count danced with joy, a8, pressing me In his arms, he 
exclaimed— 





“God be praised! ‘To-morrow you shall see my daughter, who is now 
in bed!—to-morrow J shall prepare her for your arrival!” het 

“ Prepare her for my arrival!’ | exclaimed. ‘“ Did you not inform me 
that she was acquainted with my arrival, as well as with my name !” 

“I beg your pardon—I forgot to ex lain one circumstance to you. 
What in her dreamy state she hears, knows, and understands, when 
awake she is utterly ignorant of. She knows nothing trom the time of 
these seizures, and would be distracted were she made aware of what 
she had spoken. She only described you during the period of her fit, 
and knows nothing of you except through our report of her own words.” 

L also learned from the Graf that, trom her earliest childhood, his 
daughter had evinced a taste for walking in her sleep. Iu a state of som- 
nambulism she has risen from her bed, dressed, written letters to friends, | 

layed the most difficult pieces upon the piano, with an ability which in 
Ser waking hours she could never command. ‘These fits are vothing bat | 
a higher species of somnambalism, which, although in themselves harm- | 
less, have the etfect of dreadfuliy impairing ber constitution. 

It was pretty late when L left the room of the count. There was no 
one in the salle except the old Heinrich, who was still enjoying himsell 
over his bottle. 

“ Speak a little German with me, sir, if you please. that I may not for- 
get the language of my native land. You have had a lung interview with 
the Herr Graf.” 

“T have had an interview with him, and am going to accompany him 
to Italy,” I replied. 

“ Charming!—it always does me good to have a German face near me, | 
for the Italians are bad sparks, as I have heard. With the exception of 
the countess, who is certainly bewitched, you will find all our company 
agreeable; and as you are now one of ourselves, I may venture to speak 
more openly upon these subjects. The Graf would be a fine fellow if he | 
could only laugh—whoever is about him must always have a face as | 
solemn as the twilight. The old lady is fond of scolding if her slightest 
command is not instantly attended to. I think her travelling to Italy is | 
more for the sake of the good burned waters than her health, for she is | 
mightily fond of a glass of liqueur. The young countess would be well | 
enough if she had nota whole army of devils in her. Doctor Walter 
would be the best among us if he had only the skill to banish the | 











devils - 

At this moment, the landlord came rushing in, apparently wild with | 
terror, calling out— 

“ Help ! help! the house is on fire !” 

“Where ?” I exclaimed : “‘ show the way.” 

“ Up stairs—the bright flames are bursting out of a window !” 

With these words he rushed out. The whole house was now roused— 
lattempted to rush, but Heinrich, as pale as a ghost, caught me in his arms. | 

“ Jesus Maria!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ what has again happened ?” 

I said, in German, that we must look for water—that the louse was on 
fire. Every thing was in confusion—tue people of the house were run- | 
ning about in every direction—the floor of the room was on fire, and 
they sought for means to force the door. Heinrich was there as soon as 
I, witha vessel of water. As soon as he reached the door he exclaimed— | 

“Holy Maria! it isthe chamber of the old countess !” 

“ Break it open,”’ shouted the Graf, in a voice of thunder. 

The tools soon arrived, butit was dillicult to break the door, on account | 
of its surprising thickness; when at length, however, it was forced open, | 
alldrew shuddering back. The chamber was pitch dark; but on the 
floor, near the window, there played a yellowish-blue fire, which soon 
died away. A dreadful smoke assailed our nostrils. Heinrich, bearing 
a crucifix, came rushing up the steps. The Grat called fora light, which 
having been brought, | entered the chamber, and proceeded to open the 
window. The Graf held the light to the bed, which was smooth, and ap- 

varently unoccupied. The smell was so dreadful, that I nearly fainted. 

he Graf called alond the name of Frau von Mentloch. As the torch ap- | 
proached, he beheld my feet a great black mass of ashes’ [ was struck | 
with terror, as I saw en arm with the hand partially consumed, and the | 
burned remains of a human head; in another place were three fingers | 
with gold rings, and the foot of a lady partially consumed. 

“Great God!” exclaimed the Graf, turning deadly pale, “ what | 
is this 7” 

He gazed shuddering at these dreadtul remnants of mortality. Seeing | 
the fingers with the rings, he uttered aloud cry as the doctor entered— | 

“Frau von Mentioch is burned, and yet uo live !—no smoke !—iucom- | 
prehensible !” 

He cast another glance to convince himself of the trath, gave the taper | 
to an attendant, and weut out deadly pale. : 

I stood as if petrified by the awful tragedy I had met with. he wou- 
derful tale I heard madesuch an impression upon me, that I regarded 
these dreadful remains without sensation. Soon the room was filled with | 
servants ofthe hotel. I heard them weeping, and [| thought [ was sur- | 
rounded by ghosts. When I recovered myself, I left the room, and re- | 
terned into the “ saal.” At thisinstant,a side door opened, and a young | 
lady, in a light night-dress, and supported by two ladies, each bearing a | 
taper, appeared. I remained staring, as if struck by lightning, at this 
apparition. So stately was her form, so noble her features, that nothing | 
I had ever seen in the master-pieces of painting and sculpture came at | 
all near it. All the past horrors were forgotten in my intense admiration. 
The young beauty tottered towards the room where the frightful catas- 
trophe had taken place. When she saw the remnants, she stood still, aud 
said, with a voice of command— 

“ Begone ” 

Immediately one of the Graf’s servants employed himself in executing 
her commands by clearing the apartment. , 

I returned to the “sual,” where I found Heinrich sitting over his wine, 
still as pale as a ghost. 

“Did L not tell you,” he cried, “it was the turn of one of us to go? 
The devil willed it. To-morrow I'll take my departure, or else my turn 
may come next. In Italy, they say the mountains spit fire—I'll keep 
away fromthem. The pope would soon make roast beet of me.” 

I related to him what I had reen. 

“That,” said he, “ was the young countess. God protect us—is she | 
not beautiful ?”’ 

Heinrich was now summoned by the count, and he departed sighing 
piteously. 

After the fatigues of the previous day, I enjoyed a sound and refresh- 
ing sleep until noou, when the events of the past rose before me like 
fireside visions, of the reality ef which I could scarcely convince myself. 
Having nothing to lose, and nothing to fear, I determined to keep my en- 
gagement with the count. When [ entered the “ saal,’ it was filled by 
magistrates and policemen, who had been attracted either by business or 
curiosity. They were all firmly persuaded that the death of the lady 
had been caused by supernatural iuflaences. The Graf had ordered the | 
remains to be interred by his own people, and this caused such a sensa- | 
tion that it was actually in contemplation that the whole family should | 

be taken prisoners; and they were ouly in doubt whether it would be 
better to deliver us over to the civil or the military authorities. Some 
were for taking us before the archbishop. I endeavoured to explain to 
the authorities that they were about to place themselves in awkward 
Position, by taking prisoner a person of so much consequence as the 
count, as 1 hinted further, that if it was true, as they supposed, that it 
had happened through the count’s influence with his Satanic majesty, 
that influence might be enlisted ia a mode prejudicial to themselves 1 
ended by advising them totake a sum of money which the count had of. 
fered, and allow him to depart in peace. My advice was attended to. | 
They took the mouey, we ordered our horses, and departed without fur- | 
ther molestation. 

On the road, we had much conversation upou the events of the former | 
day, by which, he said, his daughter had been dreadfully atfected. | 

“You must let my daughter have pretty much her own way, for when 
she is thwarted, she is 80 sensitive that she suffers intensely. I have al- 
ready informed her of your arrival, and acked if she wished you to be in- 
troduced. ‘It would be time enough,’ she replied, ‘ when we should 














arrive at Venice.’ Therefore do not allow yourself to be dispirited by 
her fancies. She is an unfortanate girl, who must be treated with for- 
bearance. She is my only earthly joy. Tae cause of the death of this 
unhappy woman is easily explained. The death was produced by spon- 


taneous combustion from the quantity of brandy she was in the habit of 


drinking. ’ 

Nothing of importance happened until our arrival at Venice. During 
our journey I never was introduced to the countess, who appeared dis- 
pleased whenever she saw me. Shortly after our arrival, one morning | 
met her entering her sedan-chair, and she inquired from Dr. Walter— 

“ Who is that man who is always trotting after us?” 

“[t is the Herr,”’ replied the doctor. 

“ He is a very disgusting person,” responded the young lady; “ send 


| him away.” 


You sent for him yourself,” replied the doctor. “ It was upon his ac- 
count the journey was undertaken. You must look upon him as medicine 
which is ordered for you” 

“ He is the nastiest medicine | ever saw,” said the young countess, 
shragging her shoulders. 

This conversation was not very flattering to my “ amour propre:” and 
had it not been for the kindness of the Graf, 1 should have leit the service 


of the il-tempered Venus without delay. 1 never considered myself 


handsome, but I was regarded ina favourable light by the fair sex in 

eneral; and now to be regarded in the light of nasty medicine by a 
Beautifal girl, was too much for my feelings, and in this mode the coun- 
tess arrived at Venice, her medicine riding on horseback after her. 

A suite of apartments and servauts were assigned to me in the magnifi- 
cent palace which the count had hired, and as the count had plenty of 
friends among the Venetian noblemen, we had soon abundance of visitors 

We had not been in Venice more than four days, when, one evening, | 
was summoned to the count, by whom I was welcomed with more than 
his usuai cordiality. . 7 

“My daughter wishes to see you,” he said “enter with me into her 
apartuent—but softly, for she is in such a state of nervous excitement, 
that the slightest noise will upset her.” 

We came into a large and splendid apartment, hung with green silk 
drapery. The two chambermaids leant against the window; the doctor 
was on the sofa looking at his patient, while the beautiful girl stood in 
the middle of the room, bolt upright, with one of her beautiful arms hang- 
ing down, and the other extended. She looked like a rare piece of sta- 
tuary, her attitude was so still; and only the heaving of her breast told 
she lived. Everything was so silent, whils every eye was attracted by 
the godlike figure of the beautiful countess. She said, with a smile of 
angelic sweetness, at last— 

“ Emanuel, why have you stayed away so long? Come nvar and bless 
me, that my sufferings may end.” 

Not understanding whether this conversation was meant for me,[ looked 
very feolish; but the doctor and the count made a sign that I should ap- 
proach, and, like a priest, make the sign of the cross, and lay my hands 
upon her, as if I was blessing her. I drew near, raised my hands over 
her beautiful head, but, so great was my respect, that | bad not the 
courage to touch her. [lifted my hands again, and extended them 
towards her. Her movements seemed to become more joyful; my con- 
fusion increased, us the beautiful girl said— 

“Oh! Emanuel, it is not yet thy wish to assist her—wish!—wish ! 
Thou art powertul, and thy wishes can do anything.” 

** Doubt everything, beautifvl countess,’ I replied, “except my wish 
to assist you;”’ for I felt that had she required me to cast myself ont of 
the window, I would have cheerfully done it, so strong was the tascina- 
tion of her beauty. 

I felt as it I were in the presence of a goddess. The graceful beauty 
of her figure, the classic charm of her features, which seemed of more 
than earthly loveliness—kad disembodied my spirit. I had never before 
felt the combined power of beauty and nobility, As I had seen her pre- 
viously, her face appeared so pale and mournful, with a touching expres- 
sion of meek sorrow; but now it was far different: a celestial blush suf- 
fused her features, aud her eyes swam iu au atmosphere of radiant light, 
which neither art nor nature could bestow. The expression of her tace 
hada smile, and yet not asmile; but breathing a delight so intense, it 
was justly called by her attendants inspiration—but such inspiration, it 
never entered into the glorious dreams of the most inspired artist to ima- 
gine or conceive. 

“Oh, Emanuel,” at length she said, “now is thy wish earnest—now 
she feels that through thee her hour of succour is at hand—thy hair is 
wreathed in golden flames, aud trom thy fingers are waving streams of 
silver light; thou tloatest in the liquid azure of heaven.” 

Her whole being seemed to drink in a flood of light. Notwithstanding 
the beauty of her language, I could not help thinking of the uasty medi- 
ciue to which she had previously compared me, and the not unnatural 
wish arose in my mind, that I should always continue radiant in the bril- 
liant hues in which I was now clothed by her fancy, shining all over like 
a silver fish. 

**Do not let thy thoughts wrong the fancy of the sick girl, Emanuel, 
who compared thee with bitter medicine,”’ said the countess. ‘* Be more 
uoble than that unfortunate lady, carried away by the intensity of 
her sutlerings, which has brought her to tbe verge of madness.” 

The doctor cast alaughing glance at me, which I returned; but it was 
not of astonishment that the proud beauty had eutreated my pardon, but 
that she had guessed my inmost thoughts. 

** Do not talk to the doctor, Emanuel,” said the inspired countess; “ it 
hurts her when thy thoughts are for a moment absent; remain firm in 
thy desire to light up ber halfdissulved being with thy power. Seest thou 
how strong is thy will!—the cold particles soften aud dissolve like the 
hvar-frost of wiuter beneath the sunshine.” 

As she thus spoke, her arm, which was extended, gradually drooped, 
animation and life returned to her figure, aud she asked for a chair. The 
doctor fetched oue covered with cushions of green silk, elaborately 
wrougat, 

“ Not this,”’ she said, *‘ but that arm-ciair covered with striped linen, 
which stands before the writing-table in Emanuel’s room below—have 
that always.” 

Now it so happened that there was a chair exactly answering this de- 
scription before my writing-table, which the countess could never lave 
seeu. As Ll gave the key to one of the servants, she said— 

‘Not that key, but the one with the dark spot on it.” 

I gave them both to the servant, and it appears she was right; for the 
first key, which | had mistaken for that of the chamber-door, opened only 
a press. 

When the chair arrived, having seated herself in it, she desired me to 
stand opposite, with my hands exteaded, pointing to her heart. 

“O God!” she exclaimed, “ what intense delight! Give her thy words 
—she prays thee not to leave her till her health is restored. If thou 
leavest her she must perish miserably; her life depeuds upon thee. Do 
not regard her,”’ she said, ‘* when ina state of earthly waking she knows 
thee not. Forgive the unfortunate, who knows not what she does—all 
vices are weaknesses of the vital powers which destroy the powers of 
the mind.” 

She became communicative, and, 3o far from being angry at my ques- 
tions, seemed to listen to them with pleasure. I expressed my wonder 


| about the extraordinary features of her case, and said I had not thought 


it possible that any one could predict events, or Know the thoughts of 
others. Aftera silence of afew moments, she said— 

“She is as well as any mortal can be, whose earthly frame is about to 
be dissolved. She is as well as she can be, when the body is about to re- 
tire to destruction, and the earthly lamp of eternal light is going out in 
darkness.” 

“ This inspiration,” I said, “does not in the least enlighten me on the 
subject ; on the contrary, it leaves me quite in a mist.” 

* Mist, Emanuel! but you will learn by experience. She knows much, 
but cannot express it. Nature seems an endless ocean of holiness, or like 
ashining heaven, suffused with melted light, which drops into stars. 
The soul is the shell of a heavenly body, which is but the covering of the 
everlasting. Theearthly shell of the sick person is now broken, and her 
soul sees and feels cut of her earthly tabernacle—the earthly shell can 
now be made whole, Emanuel, by thee; otherwise will she perish.” 

She was silent; I listened as if to the voice of another world. The 
count and the doctor listened with equal surprise; both assured me that 
the countess hud never before spoken in asimilar manner, and had never 
betore answered questions. 

i drew her atteution to her weakness, and asked if long speaking did 


| not take away her strength. 


**No,” she replied, “uot when thou art with me—in seven mutes 
her sleep will go off; but to-morrow it will return. Then, Emanuel, I 


| pray thee, do not fail her. Come to her with the steadfast wish to save 


her, five minutes before three o’clock, by the clock in thy chamber, nvt 
by thy watch, which is three miuutes too fast—be punctual, that the pa- 
tient should escape unnecessary suffering.” 

With this she ceased, and a dead silence fell over the party. Her face 
became paler every iustant, and the appearance of life in her features 
faded. Siuking negligently down, she seemed as if about to fall asleep; 





and then she groaned and wakened; and when she beheld me she ap- 
ared astonished—she looked from one to another. The chambermaid 
hasted to her, also the count and Doctor Walter. 

‘« What is your pleasure ?” said she to me, in a harsh tone. 

“Gracious countess, | only await your commands.” 

“ Who are you?” 

“Your servant, Emanuel, noble countess.” 

“| feel much obliged by your good-will; but if you would allow me, 
L would prefer being alone,” she replied, in a sorrowful tone; then muak- 
ing a bow, got up and turned her buck to me. 

I quitted the apartment with a strange mixture of sensations : as differ- 
ent as heaven and earth was the condition of the countess asleep and 
awake. Gone were my gold and silver beams—gone her familiar thou, 
that sank se softly into my soul; and even the name Emanuel, by which 
she had called me, was known no more, 

I returned to my solitary chamber, shaking my head like one who had 
listened to fairy tales so long, that the reality seemed charmed. There 
Was no arm-chair betore my writing-table; I supplied its place, and wrote 
otf the wonderful scene which had just occurred, for I feared that at some 
future time [ should not believe it. I willingly forgave all her former 
harshness, for the sake of her exceeding beauty. 

T'o be continued. 





THE JESUITS. 


BY T. B. MACAULAY. 

As each of the two parties at the court of James had the support of 
foreign princes, so eacl, had also the support of au ecclesiastical authority 
to which the king paid great deference. The supreme pontiff was for le- 
gal and moderate courses, and his sentiments were expressed by the nun- 
cio aud by the vicar apostolic. On the other side was a body ol which the 
weight balanced even the weight of the papacy, the mighty order of 
Jesus. 

That at this conjuncture these two great spiritual powers, once, as it 
seemed, inseparably allied, should have been uppoged to each other, is a 
most important aud remarkable circumstanee. During a period of little 
less than a thousand years the regular orders had been the chief support 
of the Holy See. By thatsee they had been protected from episcopal in- 
terfereuce ; and the protection which they had received had been amply 
repuid. But for their exertions it is probable that the Bishop of Rome 
would have been merely the honorary presidentof a vast aristocracy of 
prelates. Itwas by the aid of the Benedictines that Gregory the Seventh 
was enabled to contend at once against the Franconian Cwsars and against 
the secular clergy. It was by the aid of the Dominicans and Franciscans 
that Innocent the Third crushed the Albigensian sectaries. In the sixteenth 
century, the pontificate, exposed to new dangers more formidable than 
had ever betore threatened it, was saved by a new religious order, which 
was animated by intense euthusiasm and orgavized with exquisite skill. 
When the Jesuits came to the rescue of the papacy, they found it in ex- 
treme peril ; bat from that moment the tide of battle turned. Protestan- 
tism, which had, during a whole generation, carried all before it, was 
stopped in its progress, and rapidly beaten back from the foot of the Alps 
to the shores of the Baltic. Betore the order had existed a hundred years, 
it hud filled the whole world with memorials of great things done and 
suffered for the faith. No religious community could produce a list of 
men so variously distinguished ; non» had extended its operations over so 
vast a space ; yet in none had there ever been such perfect unity of fee- 
ling aud action. There was no region of the globe, no walk of speculative 
or of active hfe, in which Jesuits were not to be found. They guided the 
counsels of kings. They deciphered Latin inscriptions. They observed 
the motions of Jupiter's satellites. They published whole libraries, con- 
troversy, casuistry, history, treatises on optics, Alcaic odes, editions of the 
fathers, madrigals, catechisms, and lampoous. The liberal education of 
youth passed almost entirely into their hands, and was conducted by them 
with conspicuous ability. They appear to have discovered the precise 
point to which iatellectual cultare can be carried without risk of intellec- 
tual emancipation, Enmity itself was compelled to own that, in the art 
of managing and forming the tender mind, they had no equals. Mean- 
while they assiduously and successfully cultivated the eloquence of the 
pulpit. With still greater assiduity and still greater success they uppli- 
ed themselves to the :ninistry of the confessional, Throughout Cath slic 
Europe the secrets of every government andof almost every family of 
note were in their keeping. They glided from one Protestant couutry to 
another under innumerable disguises, as gay Cavalicrs, as simple rustics, 
as Puritan preachers. They wandered to countries which neither mer- 
cantile avidity aoe liberal curiosity had everimpelled any stranger to 
explore. They were to be found ia the garb of Mandarins, superinten- 
ding the Observatory at Pekin. They were to befound, spade in haud, 
teaching the rudiments of agriculture to the savages of Paraguay. Yet, 
whatever might be their residence, whatever might be their employmeni 











their spirit was the same, eutire devotion tothe common cause, implicit 
obedieuce to the ceutral authority. None of them had chosen his dwel- 
liug-place or his avocation for himself. Whether the Jesuit should live 
under the arctic circle or uuder the equator, whether he should pass his 
life in arranging gems and collating manuscripts at the Vatican or in per- 
suading naked barbariaus ia the southera hemisphere not to eat each 
other, were matiers which he left with profound submission to the deci- 
sionof others. If he was wauted at Lima, he was on the Atlantic in the 
nextfleet. If he was wunted at Bagdad, he was toiling through the desert 
with tho next caravan. If his ministry was needed insome country 
where his life was more insecure than that of a wolf, where it was a 
crime to larbour him where the heads and quartersof his brethren, fixed 
in the public places, showed him what he had to expect, he went 
without remoustrance or hesitation to his doom. Nor is this beroic spirit 
yet extinct. When, in our own time, a new and terrible pestilence pa- 
ssed round the globe; when, in some some great cities, fear had dissolved 
all the ties which hold society together ; when the secular clergy had de- 
serted their flocks; when medical succour was uot to be purchased by 
gold; when the strongest natural atfections had yielded to the love of life, 
even then the Jesuit was found by the pallet which bishop and curate, 
physician and uurse, father and mother, had deserted, bending over in- 
fected lips to catch the faint accents of contession, and holding up to the 
last, belore the expiring penitent, the image of the expiring Redeemer. 
But with the admirable energy, disinterestedness, aad self-devotion 
which were characteristic of the society, great vices were mingled. It 
was alleged, aud not without foundation, that the ardent public spirit 
which made the Jesuit regardless of his ease, of bis liberty, and of hie 
life, made Lim also regardless of truth and of mercy ; that no means which 
could promote the interest of his religion seemed to him unlawful, and 
that by the interest of religion he too often meant the interest of his socie- 
ty. 1t was alleged that, in the most atrocious plots recorded in history, 
his agency could be distinctly traced ; that, constant only in attachment 
to the fraternity to which he belonged, he was in some countries the most 
dangerous enemy of freedom, and in others the most dangerous enemy of 
order. The mighty victories wh’ch he boasted that he had achieved in 
the cause of the Church were, in the judgment of many illustrious mem- 
bers of that Church, rather apparent than real. Hehad, indeed, laboured 
with a wonderful show of success to reduce the world under her laws, 
but he had done so by relaxing her laws to suit the temper of the world. 
Instead of toiling to elevate human nature to the noble standard fixed by 
divine precept and example, he had lowered the standard till it was be- 
ueath the average level of human nature. He gloried in multitudes of 
converts who had been baptized in the remote regions of the East; bat it 
was reported that from some of these converts the facts on which the 
whole theology of the Gospel depends had been cunningly concealed, and 
that others were permitted to avoid persecation by bowing down before 
the images of false gods, while internally repeating Paters and Aves, Nor 
was it ouly in heathen countries that such arts were said to be practiced. 
It was not strange that people of all ranks and especially of the highest 
ranks, crowded to the cunfessionals in the Jesuit temples, for {rom those 
confessionals none went discontented away. There the priest was all 
things to all men. He showed just so much rigour as, might uot drive those 
who knelt at his spiritual tribunal to the Dominican or the Francisca 
Charch. If he had to deal witha miud truly devout, he spoke in the saint- 
ly toue of the primitive fathers ; but with that very large par of mankind 
who have religion enough to make them uneasy when they do wrong, 
and not religion enough to keep them trom doing wrong, he followed a 
very ditlerent system. Since he could not reclaim them from guilt, it 
was his business tusave them from remorse. He had at his command an 
immeuse dispeusary of anodynes for wounded consciences. In the books 
of casuistry which had been written by his brethren, and printed with the 
approbation of his superiors, were to be found doctrines consolatury to 
transgressors of every class. There the bankrupt was tauglit bow he 
might, withvut siu, secrete his goods from his creditors. The servant 
was taught how he might, without sin, ran off with his master’s plate. 
The pander was assured that a Christian man might innocently earn his 
living by carrying letters and messages between married women and their 
gallauts. The high-spirited and punctilious geutlemen of France were 
gratified by a decision iv favour of duelling. The Italians, accustomed to 
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darker and baser modes of vengeance, were glad to learn that they might 
without any crime, shoot at their enemiesfrom behind hedges. To deceit 
was given a license sufficient todestroy the whole value of human con- 
tracts and of humar testimony. In trath, if society continued to hold to- 
gether, if life aud property enjoyed any security, it was because common 
sensé and common humanity restraiued men from doing what the society 
of Jesus assured them they might with a safe conscience do. . 

So strangely were good and evil intermixed in the character of these 
celebrated brethren ; and the intermixture was the secret of their gigau- 
tic power. That power could never have belonged to mere hypocrites. 
It could never have belonged to rigid moralists. It was to be attained 
only by men siucerely enthusiastic in the pursuit of a great end, and at the 
same time uuscrupulous as to the choice of means. ; : 

From the first the Jesuits had been bound by a peculiar allegiance to 
the pope. Their mission had been not less to quell all mutiny within the 
Church than to repel the hostility of her avowed enemies. Their doc- 
trine was in the highest degree what has been called on our side of the 
Alps Ultramontaue, and differed almost as mach from the doctrine ot 
Bossuet as from that of Luther. They condemned the Gallican liberties, 
the claim of ecumenical councils to control the Holy See, and the claim 
of bishops to an independent commission from heaven. Lainez, in the 
name of the whole fraternity, proclaimed at Trent, amid the applause of 
the creatures of Pius the Fourth and the murmurs of French and Spanish 

relates, that the government of the faithful had been committed by 
Bharist to the pope alone; that in the pope alone all sacerdotal authority 
was concentrated ; and that through the pope alone priests and bishops 
derived whatever divine authority they possessed. During many years 
the union between the supreme pontitls and the order had continued un- 
broken. Had that union been still unbroken when Jumes the Second as- 
ceuded the English throne ; had the inflaeuce of the Jesuits, as well as 
the influence of the pope, been exerted in favour of a moderate and con 
stitational policy, itis probable that the great revolution which in a short 
time changed the whole state of European affairs would never have taken 
place. But, even before the middle of the seventeenth century, the so- 
ciety, proud of its services and coufident in its strength, had become im. 
patient of the yoke. A generation of Jesuits sprang up who looked for 
protection aud guidance rather to the court of France than to the court of 
Rome ; and this disposition was not a little strengthened when Innocent 
the Eleventh was raised to the papal throne. 

The Jesuits were, at that time, engaged in a war to the death against 
anenemy whom they had at tirst disdained, but whom they had at 
length been forced to regard with respect and fear. Just when their 
prosperity was at the height, they were braved by a handful of oppo- 
aents, who had indeed noinfluence with the rulers of this world, but who 
were strong in religious faith aud intellectual energy. Then followed a 
long, a strauge, a glorious conflict of genius agaiust power. The Jesuit 
called cabinets, tribunals, universities to his aid ; and they responded to 
the call. Port Royal appealed not in vain to the hearts and to the under- 
standings of millions. The dictators of Christendom found themselves, 
on a sudden, in the position of culprits. ‘ihey were arraigned on acharge 
of having systematically debased the standard of evangelical morality for 
the purpose of increasing their own influence ; and the charge was en 
forced in a manner which at once arrested the attention af all Europe, 
forthe chief accuser was Blaise Pascal. His iutellectua! puwers were 
such as have rarely been bestowed on any of the children of men; and 
the vehemence of the zeal which animated him was but too well proved 
by the cruel penances and vigils under which his macerated frame sank 
intoan early grave. His spirit was the spirit of Saint Bernard; bat the 
delicacy of his wit, the purity, the energy, the simplicity of his rhetoric, 
had never been equalled except by the great masters at Attic eloquence. 
All Europe read and admired, laughed and wept. The Jesuits attempted 
to reply, but their feeble answers were received by the public with shouts 
of mockery. They wauted, it is true, no talent or accomplishment into 
which men can be drilled by elaborate discipline ; bat such discipline, 
though it may bring out the powers of ordinary minds, has a tendency to 
suffocate, rather than to develop, original genius. It was universally ac- 
kno wledged that, in the literary contest, the Jansenists were completely 
Victorious. To the Jesuits nothing was left bat to oppress the sect which 
they could not contute. Louis the Fourteenth was now their chief sup- 
port. His conscience had, from boyhood, been in their keeping ; and he 
had learned from them to abhor Jansenism quite as much as heabhorred 
Protestantism, aud very much more than he abhorred atheism. Innocent 
the E:eventh, on the other hand, leaned to the Jausenist opiuions. The 
Consequence was, that the society found itself in a situation never con- 
templated by its founder. The Jesuits were estranged from the supreme 
pout, and they were closely allied with a prince who proclaimed him. 
sell the champion of the Gillican liberties aud the enemies of Ultramon- 
tane pretensions. Thus the order became in Euglaid an instrument of 
the designs of Louis, and laboured, with a success which the Roman Cath- 
olics aft: rward long and bitter ly deplored, to widen the breach between 
the king and the Parliameut, to thwart the nuncio, to andermine the 
Power vi the lord treasurer, aud to support the most desperate schemes 

of Tyrconnel. 
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THE LAST CAMPAIGN OF HOFER. 


WRITTEN BY HIS ADJUTANT AND SECRETARY. 


Daring a delightful excursion through some of the most romantic parts 
ofthe Tyrol in the summer of 1816, on arriving at Sand (the native vil- 
lage of Hofer) my wanderings were interrupted for some days by one of 
those pluvial visitations so incident to mountain districts, which, from its 
violence and duration, led almost to the fear that the great covenant was 
about to be broken, the floodgates of Heaven again opened, and the world 
a second time depopulated by water. Having revelled, almost to satiety, 
for weeks before, in the charms of the most splendid Alpine scenery, 
lighted up by the unbroken saushine of the serenest weather, | was uot 
wholly saddened by this “ loud lament’ of the winds and weeping of the 
skies, nor unwilling to behold the changement de decoration, aud seo the 
Mountains in their gloomy magnificence of storm and vapour, with their 
“ giant-saouted crags” peering still more awful and stupendous through 
the maguitying msdiam of must, ia which they stood partly shrouded. 
Bat though this 

“Sad vicissitude my soul could please” 


for the first day, yet, when the second morning rose in renewed and re- 
doubled gloom, and the deluging rain came down witha doggedness that 
seamod to say it would never give over, asad change came o’er the spirit 
of ny dream, and the aforesaid “ giant-snouted crags” appeared like so 
Many impersonations of the archfiend Exanui approaching to crush me 
under their million acres weight To escape by flight was impossible, 
for the roads and mountain paths were cut up by ‘the rushing waters, 
and every wandering stream that ’erst shone amidst the hills, and every 
petty pelting rivalet, that might before have been lightly bounded over, 
had assumed the diguity and fury (ifsach qualities be not incompatible) 
of mountain torrents, that opposed so many insurmountable obstacles, 
and roared in a tone not to be contradicted, “ Stand trne toa man,” or a 
false one either, no matter how eager his wish, or pressing his need might 
@ to move forward. 

Tu this dilemma, between being rolled, in company with fragments of 
rock, brauches of trees, and ill-fated kids and lambs, to swift destruction 
by a mountain cataract, or oppressed to death by ennui, Lhad recourse to 
the curé of the village, not to prepare me for either of these awful catas- 


trophes, but to enable me to bear up with existence a little louger, either | 


y the charms of his conversation, or the loan of some interesting or amu 
toe book. _ Bat alas! the charms of his conversation were a sealed book 
re ne, and in the category of nonentities as far as | was concerned, for be 
Poke ouly a rade, rough, aud rumbling dialect of the German peculiar to 
whagteict, to which my ears were totally unfamiliar, and his library, 
sai : was one of the scantiest, had no charms for me, for it contained 
vad me half worm eaten tomes of theology (in the present degenerate 
- pt A pat worms are almost the only devourers of theological learning) 
type Prped.- German, bristling in the grim repulsiveness of black letter 
feapuir nton inctabbed monkish Latin. On seeing the cloud of blank 
bier bes _ obscured my face after inspecting his store of learned ium- 
and afte good man looked unutterable sympathy, mused for a moment, 
collectin Scratching at his head, asif to awaken some long dormant re- 
thehine = within it, he hied, “ on hospitable thoughts intent,” to an old 
Where te , brightly polished, and grotesquely sculptured bureau, or desk, 
takin, ase balk filled up one of the recesses next the tire-place, and 
shin sh ga one of the drawers athin halt-folio volume, bound in wolf: 
ae _ 8 cured with brazen clasps, he put it into my hands with a 
“eek deep satisfaction, a little, however, dashed with doubt, as he 
ped that [ could read German handwriting. I eagerly opened the vol. 


nh aud after a little stumbling over the crabbed, cranky, and Arabic, 

ebr w like characters of German manuscript—(a murrain on their 
masters !)—I was enabled to comprehend that the book con- 
au account of the renowned Hofer, the arch-patriot of the Tyrol, 
ee the terror of the French armies, and whose cold-blooded murder, 
er the mockery of a court-martial, has left an indelible blot of infamy 
This account (or rather accounts, for there were two) 


Writing 
tained ; 
on 
aft 
™ their annals, 











| sides!” 
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was written by Hofer’s adjutant, a simple-minded village schoolmaster, 
who served under him in his last campaign, and by his secretary, a poor 
ecclesiastical student, who, ducing the same period, never quitted his 
person until death tore asunder the boads of their union. 

Though I recullected—as who does not !—the general outlines cf the 
short but glorious career of the peasant warrior and mountain patriot 


| Hofer, 1 was but too delighted to get, under the circumstances, any thing 


in the shape of a readable book, and hurried back to “ mine inu,’’ after 
returning my best thanks to the good-natured curé, and receiving from 
him repeated and earnest injunctions to take special care of the precious 
manuscript. ; 

Drawing close a rude little table to a well-heaped wood fire (fur though 
stillin the month of August, the lowering of the temperature consequent 
on the change in the weather, rendered such an adjunct necessary to a 
comfortable reading), I sat down to decypher my Gerin in text haud, and 
became soon deeply interested by the truth and touching simplicity of 
the story of the last efforts and untimely fate of poor Hofer, thus pe- 
rused within sound of his native torrents, and in viewof the mountains 
aud valley that he loved so well and defended so devotedly. 

In the plain unvarnished tale told by his adjutant and secretary, the 
man is seen as he really was—the rude, uatutored mountaineer, in his 
every-day, or, as it may be said, working clothes, yet, when circum- 
stances willed it, rising by the energetic impulses of a manly and gene- 
rous heart, a pure love of country, and a firm reliance in the support of 
God, to a high and even heroic level. The unchanged simplicity in his 
mode of life. when residiug as master in the imperial castle at Iunsprack, 
and oxercising unbounded sway over the entire population of the Tyrol 
—iis patience and good-humour when driven like a hanted chamois to 
the arid and almost inaccessible summit of one of the highest Alps of 
the country, where, concealed in a deserted and half ruinous chalet or 
herdsman’s hut, he endured without repining the severest rigours of a 
motutain winter; and, finally, the uushaken firmness, unaffected dignity, 
ind pious resiguation, displayed by him on the morning of his execu- 
tiuu at Mantua, are pictures which, though roughly sketched by the 
unpractised hands of two persons in his own condition of life, possess 
a sincerity and force that carry conviction of their trath, and must 
leave an indelible impression npon the minds of every one that reads 
tluem,. 

Feeling their sterliag value, and being some days longer besieged and 
kept close prisoner to the house by the roaring winds and rushing and 
raving waters, L undertook the translation of the MSS., and feel no little 
delightin thinking that its publication in an English version will be pay- 
ing a just tribute to the memory of poor Hofer, anu at the same time 
doing a not unacceptable pleasure to all British admirers—(and where 
within the sea-girt isles are there any exceptions ?)—of well-directed, de- 
voted, and disinterested courage, untiring perseverance in a good cause, 
and pureand glowing loveof country, such as those so constantly evinced 
by the poor innkeeper of Sand (Hofer), one of God and Nature’s true 
nobility. B. 8S. 


THE ADJUTANT 3 ACCOUNT. 


In the village of Schlanders, in the canton of Vintsch, I followed the 
profession of a schoolmaster. I had a wife and two children—I enjoyed 
good health, possessed a competence, and hoped to pass my life in this 
state of obscure content, but heaven willed it otherwise. It was Quasi- 
modo Sunday (the first Sunday ufter Easter), 1809, towards evening. I 
shall never forget the moment, when I and several other villagers were 
seated outside the little inn near the bridge, talking of our affairs. The 
war was raging in some parts of the country, but with us all was as yet 
quiet! I, being naturally of a peaceful disposition, took but little inter. 
est in the description of military doings, or in what [ thought did not con- 
cern me, and having paid my reckoning. | bent my steps quietly towards 
home. The air was cold, the moon had just risen, and a few flakes of 
siow were just beginning to fall. On my way I met Frischmann, my 
ueighbour and friend ; as he passed rapidly by me I called after him, and 
asked why he was in such haste. “Anh! is that you?” saidhe, and tarn- 
ing suddenly round, came up to me and took me by the hand, and after 
lookiug about in a cautious mauner, said in a low voice, “I am glad to 
have met you—I am hastening to get together some resolute fellows, for 
something serious is on foot at Schlanders. The Emperor is not only 
here in the commune, but he is in my house!” You may easily imagine 
that L opened my eyes wide enough, but my resolution was soon taken, 
and as Frischmann quitted me and went on towards the bridge, I contin- 
ned my way in the direction of the church and thence to Frischmann’s 
house, where I found a crowd of persons from the adjoining communes, 
all dressed iu their best clothes. ‘‘The Emperor, our Franzel (little 
Francis) is above,” said one to the other. “ He has come to see his 
brave Tyrolese, for he has been abandoned by the others.” With some 
difficulty [ made my way through the crowd near to the stranger whom 
they called the Emperor; he was a middle-aged emaciated man, with a 
huge and rather bald forehead. 

As Lentered, he was about speaking in an excited tone, his eye spark- 
ling, and his cheeks glowing. The moment I saw him I judged he was 
not the Emperor. The peasants on seeing me made way, and urged me 
forward in front of the stranger. The object of his discourse was, to in- 
form them that they had come to organize the Landsturm—that every 
one must take up arms, and without a moment's delay. The peasantry 
were half mad with joy: they cried out and jumped about shouting vivas 
and crowding round the stranger to kiss his hand and the skirts of his 
coat. Being still in doubt, and not approving of these demonstrations, I 
was about to retire, but the peasants seeing my intention took me by the 
arms, forced me back to my former position and formed a circle round 
me. ‘What signifies it that you are a schoolmaster ?—the Landsturm is 
called out, and you must be our leader!” These words were followed by 
more noisy exclamations. I still hesitated, when I received an order 
from the Commandant to repair to the house of the Bavarian tax-collector, 
and bring him away prisoner. The stranger encouraged me, and said 
that Was the first and most proper step to be taken under the circum- 
stances, and that I ought to justily the confidence placed in me by my 
fellow villagers. He added thatas I knew how to read and write, I was 
best fitted for the duty imposed upon me. These words decided me, 
All were willing to follow me, and several sought by signs and winks to 
eugage me to select them in preference. After throwing a glance over 
the crowd, I picked out two on whom I could place the fullest reliance, 
for they were the most furmidable wrestlers in the whole country; and 
with them [ set off to arrest the collector. 

The peasantry dispersed in little groups, and I and my two aides de 
camp proceeded towards the little inn near the bridge where [ had but 
recently seen the collector. This man who, suspecting nothing, was still 


| quaffing his goblet, cried out in a laughing tone on seeing me return, “ Ah 


Mr. Magister, you have forgotten something ;” to which I replied, after a 
little hesitation, “ You are my prisoner!” The collector, thinking | was 
in jest, burst out laughing, but when the peasantry rushed into the room 
with furious cries swearing against the Bavarians and the French, follow- 
ed by Frischmann, who exclaimed, ‘* We have nothing more to do with 
your government, for the Austrians are pouring into the Tyrol on all 
The poor collector perceived that it was no longer a joke. He 
resigned himself, however, with a good grace, and submitted to me as my 
prisoner. 

After having placed him in confinement, I returned to the stranger, 
who, it then occurred to me, was an Imperial Commissary; but he had 
already set out to organize the Lundsturm in the cther communes. In 
the evening, Frischmann came to see me, and told me that the stran- 
ger was not the Emperor, but an Imperial Commissary, Captain H. 
Teigner. 

In the beginning of May, I went to Batzen, and on the way thither, saw 
nothing but signs of triumph and rejoicing. [nnspruck was already ours, 
und within the last ten days the Bavarians had evacuated Trent. Though 
i had not been present at any of these attairs, my compatriots looked 
upon me as a hero: wherever [ showed myself in my uniform, very 
clumsily made by the village tailor, [ excited universal enthusiasm, and | 
entered Batzen followed by a numerous band of armed patriots. On the 
market-place I met a gentleman on horseback, who dismounted to em- 
brace me before all the people, and took me to his house to dine. This 
was Mr. H , who after dinner appointed me to be his aide de camp. 
It was thus that from an obscure schoolmaster, I became a high military 
character, without ever having performed any military service. Towards 
evenirg a peasant brought in a printed paper containing a libel against 
Austria; he had surprised a man in the act of distribating copies of it 
amongst the people, aud arrested him. H—— was furious and threat- 
ened the man unless he revealed the name of the writer, that he shou!d 
be shot. The prisoner mentioned the name, and | was ordered to go and 
arrest the writer, who, to my great sorrow, proved to be oue of my 
cousins. I saved him, however, by making him pass for a kind of sim 
pleton or madman. 

In the mouth of July, Innspruck was evacuated by the Austrians, and 
soon after we heard news of the battle of Wagram, and of a truce having 
been agreed upon betweeu France and Austria. Hofer was still at the 
head of the armed inhubitants of Passey, aud had been named governor 
of Southera Tyrol by H——. About this time I went with one of my 
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cousins to join him at Sterzing, and found him in a house at some distance 


from the village. In the middle of the night I was aroused from ae 
by a noise like that of an earthquake; I awoke my cousin, who laug 
and said, “ they are already at it, the work goes bravely on.” We dress- 
ed ourselves quickly, aud hurried out to join the fight, where we blazed 
away upon the enemy like the others. We did not see the Sandwirth 
(Sand Host, Hofer), who had gone to Kalch to bring up reinforcements. 
Our guns were weil served, and the French, running short ofammunition, 
fired clock-weights and other ill adapted pieces cf metal. 

My cousin aud I had taken our stand on a little bridge, which we were 
determined to defend to the last, when we heard a trumpet sound, and saw 
an officer with a white flag approach us. Orders were given to cease fir- 
ing, and a truce was entered into, which was disproved of by great num- 
berson our side. Weclearly saw that this was a ruseof the enemy to 
giin time for their reinforcements to come up, when they would again 
attack us. However, we soon after learned that a cessation of hostilities 
between Austria and France had been proclaimed, and an order issued to 
all the chiefs of the ‘Tyrol to lay down their arms, and not to resume them 
uuder the penalty of being considered traitors. The peasantry returned 
to their homes, and my cousin and I went to Mittenwold to await the 
course of events. ; 

A few days after our arrival there, Eisensticken (Iron-flail) called upon 
us during the night, and said that he was informed that a numerous body 
of Austrians were approaching by the valley of Pusther, and that the 
moment was come for the Landsturm to resume their arms, and added, 
that now was the time or never to shew ourselves. I set out immediate- 
ly for the neighbouring communes, and called upon the people to rise ; 
they all promised to join me at Mittenwold, which 1 had named as the 
place of meeting. After having made my circuit, I stopped for the night 
at Clanser, where [ found my cousin, and where bad news awaited me 
Nocorps of Austriaus was approaching ; Iron flail had disappeared, and 
Mr. H had left the country, it was said. Our cause it appeared had 
been abandoned at Vienna, where peace had been agreed to. 

To have attempted anything under these circumstances might hav e 
been my ruin, and as I had already summoned my compatriots to arm 8, 
nothing remained for me to du but to curse Iron-flail, change my uniform 
for my village dress, and withdraw with my cousin. Towards daybreak, 
as we were going through a wood we saw great numbers of the Land- 
sturm repairing to Mittenwold ; we therefore took a direction to the left, 
and crossing the mountains, entered the valley of Savn, and thence pushed 
on to Meran, where I found everything quiet. Aftera short stay we con- 
tinued ourjourney, and arrived at Schlanders. My wife, without loss of 
time, ran to tell her neighbours the news of the peace. I then learned 
that for two days before the last battle, the women of Meran filled the 
churches and spent the time in offering up prayers for the safety of their 
husbands, brothers, &c., and the success of their cause. The news of 
peace produced a great sensation, and brought an immense crowd about 
my house. I was loudly called for, and went out amongst them, and told 
them alll knew. I exhorted them to remain quiet aud submit to their 
fate. My efforts were successful ; the vociferations ceased, and the greater 
number returned to their homes. fae 

As several persons who continued attached to the Bavarian interests 
were prisoners in the hands of the Landsturm, who threatened to shoot 
them, I went in the afternoon to Rabland to see them, and found them 
playing at cards. My news was joyfully received, and they invited me 
to joinin their game. Thus occupied, I was unaware that the news had 








produced a great ferment in the village, until I saw my cousin, with terror 
in his looks, enter the house, and make me asignu. He was closely fol- 
lowed by two gigantic peasants, who rushed at him and knocked him 
down, at the same time that others ran and seized me, crying out, “ Bind 
the spy, for he is ripe for shooting.” After being bound hand and foot, 
we were taken intoa stable, and thrown upon the ground. This was a 
kind of guard-house, where a number of peasants were eating and drink- 
ing, whilst we, stretched on the bare earth, were thinking sadly of eu~ 
approaching fate. At every moment one or other of the drinkers started 
up, and, rushing towards us, exclaimed, “I must kill them,”’—another, 
“I'll shoot them through the head !” &c. However, the less violent of 
the party prevented these threats from being executed. Our terror, 
nevertheless, continued undiminished, as we were in the midst of men 
furious from drink, and who had their carbines loaded, and some of 
whom, to keep their hands in practice, fired from time to time at any ob- 
ject that attracted their notice. On which occasions they used to say, 
“Keep yourselves in readiness, for it will be your turns next.” After 
some time passed in this mortal trance, the commandant of these Land- 
sturm came in and conversed with some of bis men in a low voice. I 
listened with str ined ears, and could distinguish these words, “ We must 
take Meran by assault.” , 

At length the peasants, after having for a long time talked, with violent 
gestures, withdrew, leaving a single man to guard us. After they had 
been gone some time, he came near us with a friendly air, and asked if 
we should like to escape. As he was a red haired, forbidding-looking old 








| man, I suspected his sincerity, and made a sign to my cousin not to an- 


swer him. 

On a sudden, we heard a gread hubbub in the street, and our sentinel 
ran out to see what was the matter. After remaining some moments 
silent and motionless, and not seeing him return, I threw myself upon 
my cousin, and being provided with a good sharp sec of teeth, I severed 
the cords that bound him, and his hands being thus free, he soon set me 
at liberty. 

We immedietely quitted the stable and mixed with the crowd insthe 
street, who was listening to a man reading a!loud a proclamation of 
Hofer’s, in which he called upon all true Tyrolese to join his standard. 
To this call the people responded with cries of joy and enthusiasm. 
This was on the 4th of August. It was singular enough that, though the 
peasantry kept staring at us, they did not molest us; we were therefore 
at liberty, without knowing why. and, in a short time, no one remained 
in the street but ourselves. On seeing an armed peasaut whom I knew, 
I said to him, “ As I have no wish to be shot here, for which you cannot 
blame me, will you aid us to escape?’ He nodded, and told us to fol- 
low him, adding, “If any one meet us, you must pass for my prisoners.” 
This plan succeeded, and those whom we met allowed us to proceed. 
At some distance from the village our guide left us, and we pursued our 
road to Meran. When near Mount Kirchel, we thought ourselves secure, 
but were overtaken by two stout peasants, who stopped us, and asked 
where we were going. “Weare going to the Sandwirth” (Hofer), we 
replied. ‘We'll take you to him,” said they, laughing; and, bein 
joined by other peasants, who came up, they surrounded us, and Bran 
us radely forward toward Meran, through which they hurried us, and 
never halted ill we got to St. Zenoberg. There we were carried before 
a court-martial formed of peasants, sitting in one of the towers of the 
castle, which, without any form of trial, sentenced us to be shot. We 
appealed trom this sentence to Hofer, but this they appeared to disregard, 
aud we were thrown into a dungeon, round the walls of which roared 
the foaming torrent of the Passer. The first light of day had scarcely 
entered the iron barred window of our prison, when all was on foot in 
the castle, and we heard the sound of many voices and the clashing of 
arms. “There come our executioners,” observed my cousin The door 
was thrown open, aud some peusants appeared, who ordered us to follow 
them. We felt convinced that our last hour had struck. 

Lu the court of the castle was a great number of armed peasantry, and 
in the midst of them an old man. * Look,’ said the latter, on seeing us, 
“we are all brave fellows with the exception of our captain, who has 
given us the slip. He was a gentleman of Meran, whom we close be- 
cause he had money at his disposal, and vow that our pay 1s due, he 
leaves us, and has escaped by the Valley of Savn. But we cannot get on 
without a chiet, aud, knowing that you can read and write, we appoint 
you our captsin. You will lead us to Meran, where we shall settle ac- 
couuts with our geutleman.” Surprised as I was by this proposal, I still 
had presence of mind and firmness enough to express my disinclination 
to undertake the command offered me. My answer astonished them, 
and they then cried out that my cousin should be their captain. He 
turned pale, and looked terrified at the honour proposed to him. I then 
stepped into the midst of them and said, that my cousin, no more than 
myself, could be their captain. ‘ We are houest men,” L said, “and will 
tuke no share in your pillaging and slaughtering. You may shoot us, for 
we are unmarried, but we demand to be conducted into the presence of 
the Sandwirth.” This language produced the desired effect. After a 
few minutes’ hesitation, they named a captain from amongst themselves, 
who turned towards me, and, with an arrogant air said, “We shall now 
take you to Andrew Hofer.” ; 

Aftera few hours’ march we arrived at Sand. Hofer, with his long 
beard and patriarchal face, was seated before his dvor, with his children 
playing around him. Lt was a calm evening, and the ouly noise that 
broke upon the ear was the gurgling of the River Passer. Hoter ad- 
vanced to meet us, and asked the commander of the escort what was the 
cause of our being prisoners?) The captain answered, that we bad been 
brought as prisoners, by two peasants, to St. Zenoberg, &c. Hoter then 
called upon me to tell my story, and, after hearing it, he immediately re- 
coguised and welcomed me and appvinted me wvd my brother to be his 
adjutacts. We said ovr evenin: prayers together, aud supped with him, 





after which, the moon having risen, Hofer said to us, “ Come, my triends 
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God is with us, let us now cross the Jaufen.” Next day we arrived at 
Sterzin, where we were joined by Eisensticken, who brought a supply 
of money, furnished by the Austrian government, of which we stood 
much in need. 

I shall not attempt a description of the sanguinary battle of the pass o! 
Eisack, nor of the famous fight on Mount Isei, the details of which are 
already well-known; besides, I am not a soldier by profession, and could 
not render a military account of what I saw. Hofer himself was no tac- 
tician, and his personal bravery, and unbounded confidence in the aid of 
the Mother of God, alone carried him through. All I shall say is, that we 
beat the enemy, and eutered Inspruck. One of the results of the last 
battle was, the capture of the wives of several of the Bavarian generals, 
and four beautiful white horses, and upon one of which Hoter made 
his triumphal entry. On this occasion, the enthusiasm was general ut 
Inspruck, and the love expressed for the Emperor and his family was 
little short of adoration. Wax tapers were lighted, as if before the im- 
ages of sainis, in front of the busts of the Arehdukes John and Francis, 
which are sculptured upon the triumphal arch of Neustadt. The soldiers 

amused themselves in firing their carbines, loaded with ball, at the Bava- 
rian lion wherever it was to be seen upon the public buildings. An old 
Austrian eagle, found in one of the churches, was hoisted up upon a pil- 
lar, in the principal square, opposite the Town-house, and great numbers 
of the inhabitants ascended, in succession, ladders placed against it, for 
the purpose of kissing this eagle, and some, with tears in their eyes, ad- 
dressed it in their native dialect, saying, “ Ah, roguish old bird, at length 
your wings are new feathered.” 

Hofer took up his residence in the Imperial castle, where he lived in 
the same simple manner that he was accustomed to in his cottage at 
Sand. He had a guard of very tall and haudsome youths from Passey, 
to the inhabitants of which place he was peculiarly attached. When 
any disturbance took place in the city, Hofer sent one of these guards, 
for whom the people had so much respect, that their presence alone suf- 
ficed to quell the tumult. At night it was his custom to call the sentinels 
into his bed-chamber, and make them sit down, saying, thut they must be 
fatigued, at the same time offering them brandy or wine to drink. 

On one side of his bed, which was composed ouly of a straw mattress, 
wasa barrel of wine, of which, when waked up during the night to re- 
ceive reports or despatches, it was his custom to drink a glass or two. 
His table was served in the simplest manue:—the viands ready dressed, 
being sent from a little inn near the castle,~ his iavourite dishes were 
suet sanetings and sourcrout. His dearest friends and most frequent 

uests were Holzknecht, a small inlkkeeper from St Leonard, and others of 

e same calling from Algund. These, then, also formed his council of 
war and his statf, and exercised considerable influence at that time, 
throughout the Tyrol. Although the theatre was open every night, Hof- 
er never went there; but he did not object to others going. He olten 
sent there for me when he required something he did not well understand 
in a despatch, to be explained tohim. One evening, as we were looking 

m an open window of the castle, several ladies passed by on the pro- 
menade, with more of their necks uncovered than was usual, owing either 
to the great heat of the weather, or a new fashion then introduced. Hof: 
er, on seeing them, told me to sit down and draw out an order, prohibit- 
ing women from appearing in public without being decently dressed. 
Sometime after, he prohibited the wearing of ringlets ; aud so determiued 
was he onenforcing the observance of this regulation, that he ordered 
the ringlets to be cut off from the heads of those who should appear in 
the street with them, which gave rise to some violent and indecorous 
scenes when the women resisted. 

_ Every evening Hofer joined in prayers with h's staff and other officers 
living in the casile, after which he partook of a frugal supper, and retired 
to bed = This was his invariable manner of living whilst at Inspruck, and 
never did an insurrectionary chief, invested with so much power, con- 
duct himself with so great a degree of simplicity and moderation. 

_About this period, we were surprised by the approach of the Bavarian 
General, Rusca. Hofer set out to oppose him, and left me at In:pruck, 
with full power to govern iu his name. During his absence, which lasted 
three weeks, | followed so closely his habitudes, that I even presided at 
the evening prayers—I flatter myself that I got tolerably well through the 
difficulties of my situation. Qa one occasion only, I incurred the disap- 
probatiouof Holer, and that was for having appointed to the command of 
Achenthal, aman whom I thought fitted for it; but there soon came a 
counter order from Hofer, nominating Speckbacher to the post, which 
was of considerable military importance. With this exception, he ex- 

ressed liimself satisfied with all my measures. Soon after his return to 


Vienna, as a preseut from the Emperor, a chain of honour, with the large 
medal of merit for Hofer. On the 4th of October, Bishop Wilton offi- 
ciated at high mass; 7'e Deum was sung, atter which Hofer was invest- 


ed with the chain and medal, during which ceremony nambers of the | 


congregation burst into tears. That was the last happy day of the year, 
so big with the fate of the Tyrol. Whilst these things were passing at In- 
spruck, misfortunes were gathering around our poor country, and our 
— becoming every day more alarming. After the Ist of Novem- 

er, the enemy penetrated iuto the valley of the Inn, and we were again 
forced to quit Iuspruck. The 5th November, Hofer retired upon mouut 
Isel, where the enemy, though so close, dared not attack us, as they had 
not yet forgotten our victory on the same spot; we, therefore, arrived 
without obstacle upon the Brenner. 

After this, affairs took a still more disastrous turr. The Tyrol was lost 
to,Austria, and ail the heroism aud constancy of its inhabitants were no 
longer of auy avail. The patriots were dispersed, aud great numbers of 
them destroyed. 
The lukewarm and the uutlaithful, who had hitherto remained concealed, 
now began to show themselves. Hofer himself begau to despair of suc- 
cess; his movemeuts became uucertain ; and it was no longer possible 
for him to adopt a firm resolution. On arriving at the inn, on the Bren- 
ner, [ asked lim frankly what were his intentions, seeing that all chance 
of success had vanished. I observed to him that the most prudent step 
to take, was for each to retura home, so that we might not be surprised 
by the enemy with arms in our hands. He laughed aud said, “ That 
would be true if the Austrians were not approaching by Sachzenberg, ot 
which 1 have positive intelligence.” This news, which was often re 

eated amongst us, and which was of a nature to sustain our courage, 

, become a fixed idea in Hofer’s mind, for he maiatained that the Aus- 
trians were coming to our assistance through the valley of Pusther, and 
that we had only to stand firm against the enemy for a little while loug- 
er; but this last ray of hope failed us that very evening. > 

Hofer and I, and some of our friends, were sitting Iu a room on the 
first floor of the inn, on the 8th of November, when the inukeeper enter- 
ed with a mysterious air, and said, thata messenger from the Archduke 
had arrived, and wished to speak to Hofer. The latter, fuli of joy, start- 
ed up, and desired the messenger to be seutup. A momentafter, a man, 
pale and breathless, came into the room, and put into Hofer’s hand a 
sealed paper, in the form of a crescent. This paper ouly informed us of 
what we already kuew—the fears of Vienna, Hofer, even alter this, per- 
sisted in looking fur the arrival of the Austrians. “It cannot be other- 
wise,” he exclaimed, over and over again ; a preseutiment of the fate of 
this brave-hearted mau brought the tears to my eyes. The messenger, 
who appeared to be sick and worn out with fatigue, had remained at the 
door withoutany one noticing him, when all at once he fell into conyul- 
sions, and uttered the most trightful cries. Hofer, who was supersti 
tiously inclined, looked upon this incident as a warning that we should 
place no contidence in the man. “ Itis,” he said, “a ruse of the enemy 
to make me surrender.” He then examined carefully the envelope of the 
despatch, and perceiving that it was not sealed with the Archduke’s 
arms, he said—*‘ This is all a lie and a trick—take that man prisoner, and 
to-morrow he'll confess all.” It was in vain that I observed to him that 
the man had fallen in a fit, and that there were many ways of accounting 
for the absence of the Archduke’sarms. He persisted in saying—“ Show 
me the seal, and I'll then believe it to be from the Archduke, without 
which, | look upon it as a trick, and nothing else.” He then ordered the 
Landsturm to be again summoned, and to recommence hostilities. My 
heart was full ; [ went up to him, aud said, “ That he must recollect that 
during all the time we had been together, I had never given him bat 

d advice. Kuow you what you are doing ?” I added.‘ Do you not 
eel the heavy responsibility you are about to incur by resolving to acs 
contrary to the express orders of superior authority 1” He walked quick- 
ly up and down the room with his thumbs in his braces, aud then stop- 
ping opposite me, said—* You are in the right.” : 

In a short time, the news of the arrival of the mescenger, brought sev- 
eral other chiefs into Hofer’s room. As people are in general unwilling to 
believe what is contrary to their wishes, the greater number doubted 
the truth of the despatch, aud even the departure of the Austrian Com- 
missary, Who had been with Hofer, could not convince them. A few 
only attempted to dissuade Hofer from recommencing hostilities. The 
night passed in noisy debate, and the majority continued to cry—* War, 
war.” Hofer, seeing me sitting near the stove with my head between 
my hands, came over to me, and patting me on the cheek, said—“ How’s 
this ? you are weepiug.” I replied, that 1 was not weeping, but that I 
was suifering great pain from a toothache. I then left the room to have 


The Emperor, even, as they said, had abandoned them. | 


the tooth drawn, and on my return, I found a declaration of war drawn 
up and signed. ‘ 

The next morning, news came that the French were auntie and 
with a heart fall of grief, said—* You are then going to hazard all upon 
vue throw of the dice. I bewail my inability to prevent you. All that 
you undertake from this day will be a load upon your soul, and will 
make you a declared rebel ; you will have to auswer with your head for 
what may befall the country, in consequence of your obstinacy. Recollect 
that you are about to violate, not only the commauds of your own sove- 
reigu, but the law of nations, and that you are to expect no aid now, nor 
intercession in your behalf, should you fall iato the hands of the enemy.” 
He squeezed my hand, and said with some emotion—* I have thought of 
all that; if things tarn out badly, I shall fly with a safe condact from 
Eagene Beauharnais into Austria, or the Court of Bavaria. I have al. 
ways this last resource.” Overwhelmed with sorrow, all I could reply, 
was—* | shall return to my home.” These were the last words [ ever 
exchanged with Hofer; | left him, and he soon after set forward to en- 
counter his hard fate. It was from the fullest conviction of its hopeless- 
ness that I abandoned the enterprise and returned home. At Meran and 
Schlanders all was quiet, and the only sad thoughts | had were upen the 
loss ofour cause, and the des»erate situation of Hofer, which were the 
chief subjects of conversation with those who, like me, had returned to 
their families. It was not long before all I had foreseen took place. Hofer 
had been obliged to fly, but instead of quitting the country, he took re- 
fuge in the Alps, and in the Vailey of Passey, where he was liable every 
moment to be discovered aud doomed to death. 

Under these sad circumstances he sent me several messages, entreating 
me to go to him, in order to advise with me what was to be done. I an- 
swered that I had vot the power to aid him, and that as my advice, in the 
then state of things, could be of no use to him, I was unwilling, as I could 
be of no service, to expose myself to such imminent danger. Even at 
Schlanders I was still looked upon with suspicion by the majority of the 
inhabitants, for which reason | was obliged more than any one else to be 
circumspect, if I wished to escape being shot. One eveniug I was sitting 
along with several of my former brothers iv arms, before the inn, when | 
saw at some distance a man whom I| thought I knew, and who made signs 
to me to come to bim, On going up to him I recognised him as one of 
Hofer’s servants. He was the bearer of another pressing solicitation from 
Holer to go and see him. I was giving the servant my reason for not do- 
ing so, when several of my comrades came up, and on learuing the sub. 
ject of our conversation, they joined their entreaties to those of Hofer, 
aud persuaded me to accompany the servant. It was no longer possible 
to pass through Meran, fur Rusca, the Bavarian General, was there already, 
and with him a troop of horse, to capture Hofer, who had been betrayed. 
I was obliged to cross the mountains, for the French occupied the en- 
trance to the Valley of Passey, and soon after my arrival at Salthaus, I 
learned that they were expecting every moment to see the unfortunate 
Hofer broughtin prisoner. Thuuderstruck with this intelligence, ! wan- 
dered, scarcely knowing what I did, about the streets, and whilst stand- 
ing in a crowd, I saw my old commander and dear friend pass by bound 
with cords, and accompanied by his wife and young son. As I could otter 
him no assistance, all that remained for me to do, was to weep aud pray. 
I followed with tears in my eyes the escort which was going to Schlanders, 
and brought beck te my native h: me the fatal news that destroyed the 
last germ of hope in the hearts of the patriots. When the Tyrol became 
again a part of Austria, they recollected me, and I quitted Schlanders to 
filla place under government at Inspruck. On the 5th May, 1834, when 
Hofer’s statue was inaugurated, I set out from Inuspruck to be present at 
the ceremony. I was then free to declare myself his former brother in 
arme, and to shed tears over his untimely fate. 


SWEDENBORGIAN. 
( Concluded.) 


All this while the air was gathering in about us, ever closer and hotter. 


THE 


ly sultry—it was the middle of August—and in the fashiouable language, 
which does not recognise the existence of any life lower than its own 
sphere, we were aloue in Cheltenham. 
weeks ; and the air was of that heavy vaporous sultrivess, that it was al- 
most cooler to remain at rest iu it, as if motion did but assist the heat to 
penetrate. Yet from habit we went on riding through the bye-lanes 








| low grass was gasping out its life. Sometimes with random eagerness, 
catching at any or every subject to protect us from ourselves; sometimes 
we drew on, hour alter hour, in leugthened silence, yet without feeling 

| that we were silent, fur we seemed to know why we could not speak. 

| Each day as we went out I could not tell how we might return. Sli 
loved me—every tone, every restless action, told it ; and she knew that 
I loved her, and yet could not tell ler. And still we went on. 


One day [ went tu their house as usual, in the morning ; Mr. Fenton { 


was not there. Mamma was uuder the evil spirit, and pointedly impolite 
tome. Georgina had net beea down stairs; she was suifering from head- 
lache; and wheu Il mentioned the hour at which the horses would be 
| brought round, I was told 1 might as well counter-order them. Suill | 
| loitered. It is very uucomfortable to stay where there is pointedly no- 


| thing fur you to do, when you are showa you are not wanted; and yet | 


Ldid not ike te be contented wilh mamma’s answer, and I liked to be in 
| Georgiua’s atmosphere, if I could not be with her. 

| ‘ There is a drawiug Miss de Courcy left for me to 
stairs. 


finish.” 
Georgina was asleep, and she could uot disturb her. 
{| _ 1 was uot impudent enough to try the mesmerism ; and there was no 
alternative. Awkwarduess is the most rapk infectious of 


Let it but breathe on you, and you are the slave of it. I was beaten out 


s 
of house and temper, aud was grumbling my way down stairs, when, in | 


the hall, [saw my genius Mr. Fenton. 

* You are not going ?” he said, as he took my arm. 

“« Miss de Courcy is not well today,” I auswered. 

| “Oh, you had better not go iminediately. 
to speak to you.” 


| 
Mamma looked very angry when she saw me re-enter, and under such | 


; escort. 
| Tam sorry tohear about Georgina,” he said. 
'T trust. le shen tcoming down? Can I see her 

“She will see you, of course,” replied mamma, with a poiut upon the 
| you which was meautt, be spiteful, aud shuwed she was uot sshamed of 
ihe fib of her being asleep. 

“ { will go up, tnea, if you will take me,” he said. 

There was no objection. Mr. Fenton’s word was peremptory. 

They went. I was left ten minutes alone: and in looking over the 
room I found the unfortunate drawing. ’ 
another fib, Butit was no matter. By and bye they re appeared. 

“ There is nothing to alarm us,” Mr. Fenton said. “It is only the op- 
pressiveness of the atmosphere. A ride, IL think, will be good for her, if 
you are not engaged.” 


79? 


frightened. If Mr. Feuton was not the “ gentleman in grey,” he was so 
demands. Still I would see it out. Mrs. de Courey stood fuming and 
chafing, but she made no opposition ; there was vo help for it nuw; and 
if there was any uader-game, one heart, at least, [ kuew, and I was sure 
ofthat. Georgina followed shortly after, looking pale and feverish, but 
dressed for riding, aud with a manner more resignedly desperate than | 
had yet seen her wear. We struggled on through luncheon, Mr. Feu- 
ton holding us together. The horses came at two o’clock, and we 
started. 

We could neither of ussay much. Oar strange condition was weighing 
us both down past endurance, aud the heavy air seemed set into dull 
sympathy with us. The sun was covered over with a sickly mist, and 
great massive clouds, with saffron edges, were hanging round the hori 
zon, showing against the dark sky behind them like tarnished gold. I 
was alarmed as we cleared the town, and suggested feebly that it would 
be better to turn back ; but there was a recklessness that day in Georgi- 


na. She had been forced into this ride in spite of kerse!f, and as it was | 


to be, she was determined to go on with it. 
course. There issomething most awful in the suddenness of a summer 
sturm. It is as if the sky were all one great battery waiting loaded, in 
dead silence, for the signal, and in an instaut the whole furious play of 
the huge artillery is set loose. We were in the middle of the heath, 
neither house nor shelter near, but, perhaps a mile from us, the great de- 


We went off upon the race- 





! 
| 
| 
| the dead season in the country. A few sheep were standing about in a 
| 
thistle down hang motionless on the stalk. The horses were restive and 
uneasy, flinging their ears forward, and turuing their heads towards each 
other, asif each would breathe his alarm into the other’s ear, and then 

tossing them wildly into the air, as though both had learned that their 

fright was mutual. Again, and more than once, | urged our return: at 

last, a few great drops of rain, aud a low melancholy gust, which came 


Whatever was to be would be, and that soun; the weather was intense- | 


There bad been no rain for | 


: - : : . his re : | which were not trampled into the dust, or on the downs, where the sal- | 
uspruck, Lusensticken arrived about the end of September, bringiug from | . os x tees: 


It was up | 
pois yns. 
“ And—and ‘ee 


Come back with me, I wish | 


«Tt is nothing serious, | 


Mamma had condescended to | 


There was something so resolutely absurd abuut this that I was almost | 


like him that | felt inclined to shrink from his favours for fear of after | 


| solate siand staring in its tawdry vacancy, like a fashionable beauty in | 


| kind of oppressed drowsiness ; and it was all so deeply still, that the | 


v 
Peorxary Vi 
sighing over the down, alarmed my companion into consenting. But we 
had scarcely turaed our horses’ heads, when the signal flash shot across 
the sky, and lighting up the train in every cloud, Lown came the pent 
torrent, as if a thousand cataracts were unchained. The thunder crash 
followed on the lightning as close as the bellow of cannon on its bursting 
flame. We were in the very heart of the storm. In the same moment 
it had grown black as when the sun is in eclipse, as if the earth stage had 
been darkened to show off the splendour of the lightning, aud the spark- 
ling hail-dance on me ue, There was no need of spurs for the fright- 
ened horses, a8 We made away towards the miserable s ielter of the stand. 
Ata fast gallop we were openens over the down, when a furious flash 
struck right down, as if it would split the earth before our horses’ feet. 
For the instant I lost sight of my companion. I was blinded by the light- 
ning, and my horse reeled as if he were struck, swerved, and spun mad- 
ly round under me ; I collected him, aud turned again. She was down ; 
horse and rider rolled on the ground. I thought the flash had strack her. 
I sprang off; my horse stood staggering in fear too awful to let him stir. 
I flew to her—she did not move ; butat least the lightning had not touch- 
ed her—that last, worst horror, I was spared. Her horse had swerved 
like mine, but lost his footing from the speed with which he was going, 
and had“allen with his rider. 

Happily, perhaps, she must have been thrown before he fell, for she 
was lying far from him, beyond danger from his struggles. She was 
senseless, but she breathed.’ She had fallen on her head, as the crushed 
hat showed; but I hoped—if, in the agony in which I was, I had any 
clear thought at all—that the hat might have saved her. We were stilla 
quarter of a mile from the stand, and the storm was rising in Its fury ; the 
broad flashes played and flickered along the grass, and the great dancing 
ice-drops glittered in their light. I raised her in my arms; Intense ex- 
citement takes off the limits of man’s strength when life or death hangs 
upon its exercise, and I bore her along, kuowing nothing and feeling no- 
thing, but thatall I cared for upon earth depended for lifeon me. I soon 
sm the door. It was locked, the wretched thing; the one only time 
when it might open for a worthier purpose than that to which it owed its 
being. I laid ber down for a moment, and with a large stone I dashed it 
in, aud between the four cold walls ou the vacant floor of the race-course 
office I found at last a shelter for her. 

Oh, what an issue of all our doubts and trials, if this torpor should be 
the death one! I gnashed my teeth, and cursed Fenton. What mad- 
ness at such an hoar is not pardouable? [thought he was a demon, and 
this was his revenge, and that by some iuferual power he had foreseen or 
caused the storm. 

There was still no‘sign of motion. I could not leave her, and help 
there was none. I unlaced the tightly closed riding-dress, and let the air 

lay in upon her breast. I wrung water out of her drenched skirt ; and 
bathed her face with it. As I breathed upon her forehead to dry off the 
moisture into coldness, she raised one arm feebly, and unclosed her eyes. 
For a moment, till the pupils steadied under the light, they rolled vacant- 
ly from side to side, and then, by a mechanical instinct, getting her 
y Ban out of its disarrangement, she faintly asked where she was. 

She was lying on the ground ; I was sitting by her, and her head was 
resting upon me. 

“ Thank Heaven, you recover!” I said. 
here.” 

Her faculties were slowly struggling together. 

«What has bappened ?” she asked. 

“ There was lightning,” I said : “your horse fell, and you were stun- 
ned.” : 

“And you, are you hart? That awful lightning!” mn 

In her feebleness, she had lost power for the eflort of constraining her 
feclings: they flowed naturally now. ; , 

“ Are you hurt, dear Mr. Frankland? There is blood on your hand ! 

I had cut it in breaking open the door, and I had not observed it. It 
was nothing. 

“T! no, dearest Miss de Courcy. 
| time ?” ; 

The warm words hurried her back to her self possession ; she seemed 

first to feel where she was lying, and, with a fuint blush, she asked me 
to help her :ise. Lentreated her to rest for a few moments longer. But 

| she was well, she said,—quite well now. I was myself anxious to see if 
she was any farther hurt, and raised her. She stood for a moment,—no 
limb, at least, hid suffered ; but the effort was too great; her brain 
swam, her hand closed convalsively ow my arm; she leant back, and 
fainted. I laid her down again in the old—oh, how dear !—position; it 
was buta short, a very short relapse, and she could soon speak again. 
And all struggle was over then. This frightful accident had flung us too 
utterly upon one another for any more concealment, and all the passion- 
ate words which now came pouring from me I learnt from her own tee- 
ble lips that she heard without reluctance. . 

It was growing lighter now ; the thunder followed at longer intervals 
| ou the fainter lightning ; the hail had passed away, and it was rain which 
was falling now to melt away the cold white curtain which was stretched 
over the down. There was a noise outside the house; I started to the 
door. Ashepherd boy had caught the horses and brought them to the 
stand, on the chance of finding their riders there. This was, indeed, for- 
tune. [tore two leaves from my pocket-book, and wrote in pencil a 
hurried hote to Dr. , desicing him to come up immediately with a 
carriage; and another to Mrs. de Courey, just saying that an accident 
had happened, but that, providentially, it had passed without injury; 
Georgina was safe, and would soon follow. With there I sent the boy 
| ou my horse, with orders not to spare the whip; andina few moments 
we were again alone. 

Other thoughts now began to swarm upon me, as I felt that these, so 
frightful, yet so exquisitely happy minutes, would soon pass: and then 

what was to be then? Yes, Georgina loved me ; she had said 
she loved me. And wiih her love | felt so strong, that if Swedenborg 
himself came up from his grave to tear her from me, I could laugh at him 
| aud defy him. A fresh, warm, beautiful sun-gleam, came pouring in 
through the broken door. Georgina could stand now, and, leaning heav- 
ily on my arm, she went out with me iuto the air. So fair, so lovely, all 
now seemed, as if Nature, worn to very death, had passed through some 
terrible dying ordeal, and had burst out again in young bright strength 
and beauty. There swung the charmed rainbow, fair emblem of the 
world’s second birth, its great arch glittering against the retiring storm, 
which was hanging on its skirts, like Victory on the scattered hosts of a 
| flying invader ; and the dripping flowers of the heather were sparklin 
| in the light, as if every plant were hung with gems beyoud the skill o 
r : 
| jeweller. 

“ So let us take the omen, dear, dear Georgina. Our trials are ended, 
| as the storm has ended ; they huve given you to me.” 

Shecould not speak, she could but press my arm ; but how eloquent 
| her touch was now! She was growing fearfully agitated’ The shock 
of the fall the terrors of the storm, and the bewildering dénouement which 
| had followed, were too much for a stronger frame than hers. I had 
| again to support her to the ground; and more than once her eyes closed 
'as the nerve refused its oflice, and the room and the scene, and all her 
| consciousness, flouted into confusion. Delicious as it was to be thus 
| alone with her,—to feel that (for ‘he first time, at ey I was all the 
| world to her, aud she was utterly and entirely mine, her fluttering pulses, 
the deep paleness and dark flushes which chased each other across her 
features, became too alarming to leave me any sweeter consciousness 
than an auxiety which what had just occurred had more intensely 
| deepened. 

Au hour passed before the carriage came. In a few moments I had 
explained all which could be explained, and Dr. at once assured 
me that there was nothing really to fear. She must be taken into 
Cheltenham quietly; he would accompany her. Perhaps the best 
thing I could do, would be to ride on and prepare her friends against 
| alarm. 

I would naturally have preferred changing the arrangement ; but, un- 
happily, what is most natural is not always most practicable. She was 
lifted into the carriage, only sensible of what was passing,—l fancied 
sensible enough to expect thatl should be her companion ; at least; 
I guessed so, from the faint flash of disappointment. I sprang on my 
horse, and, iu an odd enough disorder of sensations, gallopped into the 
town. 

I found Mrs. de Courcy sufficiently anxious from my note. I told her 
' briefly the nature of the accident, what I had done, and Dr. "s as- 

surauce ; and, to avoid any further ineffectual talking, made my own wet 

ting un excuse to hasten to my lodgings. 
| Inthe eveniungI returned. The servant told me Miss de Courcy was 
| going on quite well. She was in bed, but collected and quiet. His mis- 
tress hid said that if I called she wished to see me. My heart sprang 1n- 
tomy throat as I went up stairs. It was coming now, the scene— the 
fatal scene. Something had already fallen trom Georgina’s confusion 
which had betrayed the secret. Now, then, for the explosion. I was 
| uot wrong. With the same exalted majesty with which she had sailed 
| past me at the concert on the first fatal evening, she swept into the draws 

ing room where I was waiting her. The wan light of the wax candles 
} set off her tall figare, and I saw the flash of her eye as it lit upon me. 
, To my auxious enquiries, she did but youchsafe a bitter,— 








“Do not move, you are safe 


How car you think of me at such a 
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eee ———— 

“There is no fear; my daughter will be well to-morrow,—at least, hor 
body will.” rele 7 

Aud then there was a pause, which it was not for me to break. ad 
risen when she entered. She neither sat down herself nor asked me to 
git, and we stood looking at one anothor. . : 2 

“ { desired to spoak to you, Mr. Frankland,” she said, at last. “ Your 
own conscience has, perhaps, suggested to you my reason. You must 
have beea aware that your repeated visits here had ceased to be agree- 
able to me. 
enough to allow myself to be overpersuaded by 
from his mistake even more bitterly than I. 
apare you the shame of hearing his name spoken. 


one who will now suffer 
Enough of that. I will 
[endured you at his 


instance and I have learnt this evening from my daughier that you have | 


betrayed his generous confideace,—that you were endeavouring ceep- 
pily, you have too fatally succeeded ), to draw away her heart from him to 
whom it had solemnly been vowed.’ : 

I was silent. At this stage there was nothing for me to say. a 

“ You do aot speak, sir,” she went ou, with breaking passion. No, 
falsehood liko yours may well haag its head. It was no common tie 
which bound her to that — as he is no common man. He is one 
with a commission from Heaven to bear a message to an unbelieving 
world. His generous heart trusted all to you. aud you have betrayed 
him. In spite of my warnings—for I am not the fool which you, perhaps, 
believed me—he persisted in desiring me to accept your visits. His du 
ties called him much away from us; and he said that you were good, 
that Heaven had given you talents, and that your society as his friend 
would be more than a pleasure to his intended wife. His simple heart 
knew no evil, and he feared none ; and now—now,——I will not repeat 

ain the hideous issue. But you, sir had paid your last visit here, but 
chat I desired once more to see you to lay your shame before you, and 
(it you have respect enough for ae to be humbled in your own eyes) 
to. disgrace you for ever by the knowledge of the feeling which you have 
wronged. And now go, sir; it is the last time we meeton earth. If we 
are to meet elsewhere, God must have given you another heart.” 

I was prepared for much; but, even if the account of Mr. Featon’s feel- 
ings was the true one, there was something monstrous in the assumption 
of such a tone as this. She had overshot herself in her anger, and taken 
impossible ground ‘ 

“ Yor have spoken, Mrs. de Cour¢y,” Isaid; “ now hear me. And to 
Mr. Fenton, (for I am not afraid of his name) I shall be as ready to an- 
swer as I am to yourself. I must go back, to justify myself, to the be- 
ginning of our intimacy. When I called upon you the day after we first 
met, you reeeived me with marked pleasure ; you invited me to repeat 
my visits. There was uo encouragement possible which I did not meet 
with from you. I have been your daughter’s companion every day from 
that time, and you made no difficulty ; you treated me as if | was openly 

paying my addresses to her with your own approbation. What your 
motive might be I could not tell, I could only judge from what you did. 
Neither yourself nor Mr. Fenton dropped a hint to me of any engagement. 
I will not preteud that I had not heard it spoken of in the world, but [ 
was not bound to accept a rumour which your conduct so entirely contra- 
dicted. Your manner may have varied to me lately; it may have been, 
as you say, when you saw that an attachment was forming itself. Bat 
you never spoke to me of it. Why did you not? I am not answerable 
for Mr. Fenton’s conduet. I do not understand it; but [ will not believe 
him to have been so simply blind as you insist. Bu’ you, who were not 
blind, cannot reproach me ; yuu are self-condemned, for you had no right 
to expose us to such a trial unless you were prepared for any issue of it. 
Lallow that, perhaps, I ought to have given more weight to the world’s 
rumours, and reminded you of your duty. To-morrow I should have 
spoken to you. But as, untila few hours ago, no word of explanation ever 
passed between Miss de Courcy and myself, you cannot, and you shall 
not, accuse me of underhand maneavres.” 

[could not see her face, as she was standing with her back to the 
light; and as she did not interrupt me, I flattered myself I was makiug au 
impression. : 

“Oh, Mrs. de Courcy !’ [ continued, ‘‘ it may seem a light thing to you 
to prescribe your daughter’s husband,—to drive one she loves away from 
her, and compel her to a choice of your own. It mp be, that once she 
was able to look forward to a union with him ; bat allis changed now,— 
how changed it is toolate to consider. For me, it is not for my wretched 
self that [ am pleading now. Batif you yourself have a mother’s heart, 
if Mr. Fentou is the generous man I believe him ‘to be, you will, at least, 
wait before you take a step for which she, aud you, and he, may pay in 
bitterness forever.” 

“ This to me !’’ she answered, passionately. 
from you! I desire you to leave me, sir.” 


“ A lesson in my duty @nd 








“ And this is all, then, which I have to hope from you?” 

“I have said, sir. You will, perhaps, spare yourself an escort down the 
stairs. ’ 

‘“ Then, madam,” I said, in as greatarage as herself, ‘take my last 
words, and you shall not accuse me again of being underhand with you. 
If your miserable favaticism has closed your senses against the voice of 
trath and feeling, they shall try cther means with you. They are on my 
side, aud will stand by me. I willnot give up Misade Courcy. She is 
mine ; her heart is mine, She who alone has the right to give it has 

iven it to me, and only she shall take it from me. I shall see Mr. Fenton. 

fhe is cold aud unjus. as you are, then look to yourselves. There are 
no means I will not use to take her from you. Intrigue shall entangle 
you; gold ehall open ways through your walls, your doors, your garrets, 
aad yourcellars; no voice about you you shall-trust. Be on your guard, I 
have warned you."’ , 

She sprang to the bell. I took my hat, and was moving towards the 
door, when once again the genius was at hand. There were foldingdoors 
leading into the inner drawing-aoom; one of the leaves was opeu, and 
Mr. Fenton entered from behind it. 

“ Pardon me,” he said; “I came up a few minutes ago, and I was 
obliged to overhear some of your conversation.” 

I thought this was part of the scheme, aud I grew more desperately 
angry. 

© Yon have chosen an honourable post, sir, and I am glad of it, as it 
saves me the small remorse I might have felt for you.” 

“ As honourable, Mr. Frankland, as to biibe servants to betray their 
trust.” 

‘‘ Then you know all at last!’ said Mrs. de Courcy ; “at last your eyes 
are enamel! 2 

“ Will you excuse us for a few moments, Mrs. de Courcy ? Mr Frank- 
land thinks he has something to say to mo as wellasto you, I will give 
him the opportunity.” 

{ drew my temper up with a desperate effort. Mra. de Courcy linger- 
ed, but a gesture of Mr. Fenton was peremptory, aud she left us. 

“You had better sit down,” he said very quietly, as I was swelling, 
hat in hand. 

‘It is little I have to say, sir; aud Ido not sit as an unwelcomed guest. 
As you heard what I said to Mrs. de Courcy, I need not repeat it. Ifyou 
would blame any one for what has happened it must be yourself. You 
bear the responsibility, and Miss de Courcy’s mother has less to auswer 
for than you, forit was under your influence that she was acting. Ido 
not believe you were blind, and though I cannot read your motive or 
penetrate your character, if you have been playing a game it is a lusing 
one, and the dishonour is not with me but with yourself.” 

Mr. Feuton sighed in his peculiarly sad, melancholy way, which fell 
upon my passion like detection upon sin. 

* Sit down,” he said. 

There are some people we cannot choose but obey; our wil) bends 
before them like a rush before the wind. I sank upon’a chair. 

“Tam not going to repeat Mrs de Courcy’s reproaches, which are as 
foolish as they are undeserved. What you may think of me matters little 
‘o myself,—though much perkaps to you. What I have thought of you, 

you are now to learn, and this burst of temper is far too natural to induce 
me to alter it.’’ 

Here was a beginning. He went on,— 

“ T have often observed that you sought anexplanation with me. I 
was pleased to see it, for it spoke well for you. But it did not serve my 
Purpose to anticipate, and I always contrived tocheck you. The natural 
time is come now, and now you shall have it. My life has been what 
men would call a bitter one. I was forty years old when I came to Che!- 

tenham, and for those forty years I had bien at school with Experience. 
For what might be left me of life I seemed to seea straight road before 
=e Tl it was a hard one, I could travel the faster on it, and carry heavier 

urdens. Iam brief, for I will not weary you with myself. I formed 
- acquaintauee with this family. Mrs. de Courcy’s enthusiasm made 
to ee herself entirely upon mo. In her mighly shed and noble-mind- 
fe aughter I saw a person of quite another mould, in whom I thought I 
ound ono that No matter. She admired me; butI knew, and she 

id not know, how different admiration is from love. I knew my own 





defects, —that one so weather-beaten as I might well fail to win the only 
thet ne mnie ite she might ever become my wife; and I determined 
ore than a tacit engagement should stand the test of a year’s trial, 








leaving her for that timo w ally free, before I would allow her to take a 


Cie Albion. 


step which is past repenting. These were the terms upon which we 
were when I first saw you. I had heard of you as I told you, and you 
had heard of me, You knew me and you kuew something of those 
terms at our first meeting," ; 

I started and partly coloured. 

“I sawit in the look you gave me, which, at first, I did not understand 
as | was not aware that you were acquainted with the De Courcys. Bu 
the end of the evening explained its begiuning to me. I saw the pleasure 


I was not blind to your motive in them, though [ was weak | with which she was listening to you. Isaw in you a person who would 


try her feeling towards myseif.” 

“ Gracious Heaven!” [ cried ; “ then this was the reason—— 

“ Let mo go on,” hesaid. “ You might have been idly coquetting for 
your own pleasure, It might be so, although the character I had 
heard of you made it unlikely. But I would see you and know you 
myself; unless you deserved that character I would not expose her to the 
trial. With difliculty | persuaded Mrs. de Cuurcy to alluw your visits. 
You came often ; [had youencouraged. I watched you throughout, and 
all was as | expected ; this last day has but oe a af what, from the first, 
I felt to be inevitable.” 

My heart choked me. 

‘Mr. Fenton, I stammered,” “tell me but one thing, and do not think I 
am wronging you in asking it. But in the bitterness of the punishment 
you are heapiug on me, base, miserable, selfish as I have been, may I be 
spared the worst. Doyou love Miss DeCourcy ?” 

“« What is the love of a withered heart ?"’ he answered. ‘ Such affec- 
tion as I had to give, I gave her. It is hers still, as it has been, and as it 
will be, the calm affection of admiring aud approving reason. Do not re- 
proach yourself with selfishness ; we are all selfish. You were carried 
away by passion, aud passion has been a true guide to you. Mine might 
have been a worse selfishuess, though, happily, it has been spared suc- 
cess. No,” he said, and his voice trembled, “I have loved as you love, 
and that can never be again.” 

May I be spared the record of my shame and sorrow for the deep 
wrong Ihad done this nobie-minded man! A Swedenborgian he was. 
There are many creeds—there is but one humanity. He won the last and 
hardest battle for us with Mrs. de Courcy, and the St. Johns returned to 
Cheltenham to be present at our marriage. 





THE REVOLUTION OF 1688. 
ITS CAUSES AND EFFECTS. 
BY T. B. MACAULAY. 


On the morning of Weduesday, the thirteenth of February, the court 
of Whitehall and all the neighbouring streets were filled with gazers. 
The maguificeut Banqueting House, the master-piece of Inigo Jones, embel- 
lished by master-pieces of Rubens, had been prepared for a great ceremony. 
The walls were lined by the yeomen of the guard. Near the southern 
dvor, on the right hand, a large number of peers had assembled. On the 
left were the Commons, with their Speaker, attended by the mace. The 
northera door opened, and the Prince and Princess of Orange, side by 
side, entered, and took their place under the canopy of state. 

Both houses approached, bowing low. William and Mary advanced a 
few steps. Halifax on the right, aud Powle on the left, stood forth; and 
Halifax spoke. The Convention, he said, had agreed toa resolution 
which he prayed their highnesses to hear. They signified their assent; and 
the clerk of the House of Lords read, in a loud voice, the Declaration of 
Rights. Whenhe had concluded, Halifax, in the name of all the estates of 
the reali, requested the prince and the princess to accept the crown. 

William, in his own name and in that of bis wife, answered that the 
crown was, in their estimation, the more valuable, because it was pre- 
sented to them as a token of the confidence of the nation. ‘ We thank- 
fully accept,” he said, “ what you have offered us.” Then, for himself, 
he assured them that the laws of Englaud, which he had once already 
vindicated, should be the rules of his conduct ; that it should be his study 
to promote the welfare of the kingdom ; and that, as to the means of do- 
ing 80, he should constaatly recur to the advice of the houses, and should 
be dispused to their judgment rather than his own. These words were 
received with a shout of joy which was heard in the streets below, and 
was instantly answered by huzzas trom many thousands of voices. The 
Lords and Commons then reverently retired from the Banqueting House, 
aud went in procession to the great Gate at Whitehall, where the heralds 
and pursuivants were waiting in their gorgeous tabards. All the space 
as far as Charing Cross was one sea of heads. The kettle-drums struck 
up; the trumpets pealed ; and Garter king-at-arms, in a loud voice, pro- 
ciaimed the Prince and Princess of Orange King and Queen of England; 
charged all Euglishmen to pay, from that moment, faith and true allegiance 
to the new sovereigns ; and besought God, who had already wrought so 
sigual a deliverance for our Church and nation, to bless William and Mary 
with a long and happy reign. 

Thus was consummated the English Revolution. When we compare 
it with those revolutions which have, during the last sixty years, over- 
thrown so many ancient governments, we cannot but be struck by its 
peculiar character. Why that character wes so peculiar is sufficiently 
obvious, and yet seems not to have been always understood either by eu- 
logists or by censors. 

The Continental revolutions of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
took place in countries where all trace of the limited monarchy of the 
Middle Ages had long been effuced. The right of the prince to make 
laws and to levy money had, during many generations, been undisputed. 
His throne was guarded by a great regular army. His administration 
could not, without extreme peril, be blamed even in the mildest terms. 
His subjects held their personal liberty by no other tenure than his plea- 
sure, For not a single institution was left which had, within the memory of 
the oldest man, atlurded efficient protection to the subject against the ut- 
most excessof tyranny. Those greatcouncils which had once curbed 
the regal power had sunk in oblivion. Their composition and their privi- 
leges were known only to antiquaries. We cannot wonder, therefore, 
that, when men who had been thus ruled succeeded in wresting supreme 
power from a government which they had long in secret hated, they 
should have been impatientto demolish and unable to construct, that 
they should have been fascinated by every specious novelty, that they 
should have proscribed every title, ceremony, and phrase associated with 
the old system, and that, turning away with disgust from their own na- 
tioual precedents and traditions, they should have sought for principles 
of government in the writiugs of theorists, or aped, with ignorant and un- 
graceful atfectations, the patriots cf Athens and Rome. As little can we 
wonder that the violent action of the revolutionary spirit should have been 
followed by reaction equally violent, and that confusion should speedily 
have engendered despotism sterner than that from which it had sprung. 

Had we been in the samo situation; had Strafford succeeded in his 
favourite scheme of Thorough ; had he formed an army as numerous and 
as well disciplined as that which, a few years later, was formed by Crom- 
well; had a succession of judicial decisions, similar to that which was 
ppeeeences by the Exchequer Chamber in the case of ship-money, trans- 

erred to the crown the right of taxing the people; had the Star Cham 
ber and the High Commission continued to fine, mutilate, and imprison 
every man who dared to raise his voice against the government; had the 
press been as completely enslaved here as at Vienna or at Naples; had 
our kings gradually drawn to themselves the whole legislative power ; 
and six generations of Englishmen passed away without a single session of 
Parliament; and had we then at length risen upin some moment of wild 
excitement against our masters, what an outbreak would that have been! 
With what acrash, heard and felt to the farthest ends of the world, would 
the whole vast fabric of society have fallen! How many thousand of 
exiles, once the most prosperous and the most refined members of this 
great community, would have begged their bread in foreign cities, or have 
sheltered their heads under huts of bark in the uncieared forests of Ameri- 
ca! How eften should we have seen the pavement of London piled up 
in barricades, the houses dented with bullets, the gutters foaming with 
blood! How many times should we have rushed wildly from extreme 
to extreme, sought refuge from anarchy in despotism, and been again 
driven by despotism into anarchy ! How many years of blood and con- 
fasion would it have cost us to learn the very rudiments of political sci- 
ence! How many childish theories would have duped us! How many 
rude and ill-poised constitutions should we have set up, only to see 
them Teonibled down ! Happy would it have been for us if a sharp disci- 
pline of half a century had sufficed to educate us into acapacity of enjoy- 
lng true freedom. 

These calamities our Revolution averted. It was a revolution strictly 
defensive, und had prescription and legitimacy on its side. Here, and 
here only,a limited monarchy of the thirteenth century had come down 
unimpaired to the seventeenth century Our parliamentary institutions 
were in fallvigour. The main principles of our government were excel- 
lent. They were not, indeed, formally and exactly set forth in a single 
written instrument, but they were to be found scatiered over our ancient 
and nobie statutes ; and, what was of far greater momect, they had been 
engraven on the hearts of Englishmen during four hundred years. That, 
without tho consent of the represeutatives of the nation, no statute could 
be enacted, no tax imposed, no regular soldiery kept up; that no man 
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could be imprisoned, even fora day, by the arbitrary will of the sover- 
‘ . 


eign; that no tool of power could p the royal command as a justifi- 
cativn for violating any legal right of the humblest subject, were held, 
both by Whigs and Tories, to be fundamental laws of the realm. A realm 
of which these were the fundamental laws stood in no need of anew 
constitution. 

But, though a new constitution was not needed, it was plain that chan- 
ges were required. The misgovernment of the Siuarts, and the troubles 
which that misgovernment had produced, sufficiently proved that there 
was somewhere a defect in our polity, and that defect it was the duty of 
the Convention to discover and to amend. 

Some ne of great moment were still open to dispute. Our Con- 
stitution had begun to exist iu times when statesmen were not much ac- 
customed to frame exact definitions. Anomalies, therefore, inconsistent 
with its principles and dangerous to its very existence, had up 
almost imperceptibly, and, not having, during many years, pre - any 
serious inconvenience, had gradually aired the force of prescription. 
The remedy for these evils was to assert the rights of the people in such 
language as should terminate all controversy, and to declare that no pre- 
cedent could justify any violation of those rights. 

When this had been done, it would be impossible for our rulers to mis- 
understand the law ; but, uniess something more were done, it was by no 
means improbable that they might violate it. Unhappily, the Church had 
long taught the nation that hereditary monarchy, alone among our institu- 
tions, was divine and inviolable; that the right of the House of Commons 
to share in the legislative power was a right merely human, bat that the 
right of the king to the obedience of his people was from above ; that the 
Great Charter wasa statute which might be repealed by those who had 
made it, but that the rule which called the princesof the blood royal to 
the throne in order of succession was of celestial origin, and that any act 
of Parliament inconsistent with that rule was a nullity. It isevident that, 
in a society in which such superstitions prevail, constitutional freedom 
must ever be insecure. A power which is regarded merely as the ordi- 
nance of man can not be an efficient check on a power which is regarded 
as the ordinance of God. It is in vain to hope that laws, however excel- 
lent, will permaneatly restrain a king who, in his own opinion, and in that 
of a great partof his people, has an authority infinitely higher in kind 
than the authority which belongs to those laws. To deprive royalty of 
these mysterious attributes, and to establish the principle that kings reign- 
ed by aright ia no respect differing from the right by which freeholders 
chose knightsof the shire, or from the right by which judges granted writ 
of Habeas Corpus, was absolutely necessary to the security of our liber- 
lies. 

Thus the Convention had two great duties to perform : the first was to 
clear the fandamental laws of the realm from ambiguity ; the second was 
to eradicate from the minds, both of the governors and of the governed, 
the false and pernicious notion that the royal prerogative was something 
more sublime aud holy than those fundamental laws. The former object 
was attained by the solemu recital and claim with which the Declaration 
ot Rights commences ; the latter by the resolution which pronounced the 
throne vacant, and invited William and Mary to fill it. 

The change seems small. Not a single flower of the crown was touch- 
ed. Nota single new right was given to the people. The whole Bng- 
lish law, substantive and abjective, was, in the judgment of all the great- 
est lawyers, of Holt and Treby, of Maynard and Somers, exactly the same 
after the Revolution as before it. Some coatroverted points had beende- 
cided according to the sense of the best jurists, and there had beena 
slight deviation from the ordinary course of succession. This was all; 
and this was enough. 

As our revolution was a vindication of ancient rights, so it was conduc- 
ted with strict attention to ancient formalities. In almost every word and 
act may be discerned a profound reverence for the past. The estates of 
the realm deliberated in the old halls and according to the old rules. 
Powle was conducted to his chair between the mover and seconder with 
the accustomed forms. The sergeant with his mace broughtup the mes- 
sengers of the Lords to the table of the Commons, and the three obeisan- 
ces were duly made. The conference was held with all the antique 
ceremonial. On one side of the table, in the Painted Chamber, the mana- 
gers of the Lords sat covered and robed in ermine and gold; the mana- 
gers of the Commons stood bareheaded on the other side. The speeches 
present an almost ludicrous contrast to the revolutionary oratory of every 
other country. Both the English parties agreed in treating with solema 
respect tHe ancient constitutional traditions of the state. The only ques- 
tion was, in what senee those traditions were to be understood. The as- 
sertors of liberty suid not a word about the natural equality of men and 
the inalienable sovereignty of the peeple, about Harmodius or Timoleon, 
Brutus the elder or Brutus the younger. When they were told that by the 
English law, the crown, at the moment of a demise, must descend to the 
next heir, they answered that, by the English law, a living man could have 
no heir. When they were told that there was no precedent for declar- 








ing the throne vacant, they produced from among the records in the Tow- 
er a roll of parchment, near three hundred years old, on which, in quaint 
characters and barbarous Latin, it was recorded that the estates of the 
realm bad declared vacaut the throne of a perfidious and tyrannical Plan- 
tagenet. When at length the dispute had been accommodated, the new 
sovervigns were proclaimed with the old pageantry. All the fantastic 
par of heraldry was there, Clarencieux and Norroy, Porteullis and 

vage Dragon, the trumpets, the banners, the grotesque coats embroider- 
ed with lions and lilies. The title of King of France, assumed by the 
conqueror of Cressy, was not omitted ia the royal style. Tous who have 
lived in the year 1848, it may seem aimost an abuse of terms to call a 
proceeding, conducted with so much deliberation, with so much sobriety, 
and with such minute attention to prescriptive etiquette, by the terrib 
name of revolution. 

And yet this revolution, of all revolutions the least violent, has been, of 
all revolutious, the most beneficent. It finally decided the great question 
whether the popular element which had, ever since the of Fitzwalter 
and De Montfort, been found in the English polity, should be destroyed by 
the monarchical element, or should be pot coe to develop itself freely, 
and to become dominant. The strife between the two principles had 
been long fierce and doubtful. It had lasted through four reigns. It 
had produced seditions, impeachments, rebellions, battles, sieges, pros- 
criptions, judicial massacres. Sometimes liberty, sometimes royalty, had 
seemed to be on the pointof perishing. Daring many yearsone half of 
the energyof England had been employed in counteracting the other 
half. The executive power and the legislative power had so effectually 
impeded each other that the state had been of no account in Europe. The 
king-at-arms, who proclaimed William and Mary before Whitehall Gate, 
did in truth announce that this great struggle was over; that there was 
entire union between the throne and the Parliament ; that England, long 
dependent and degraded, was again a power of the first rank ; that the 
ancient laws by which the prerogative was bounded would thenceforth 
be held as sacred as the prerogative itself, and would be followed out to 
all their consequences ; that the executive administration would he con- 
ducted in conformity with thesense of the representatives of tbe nation ; 
and that no reform which the two houses should, after mature delibera- 
tion, propose, would be obstinately withstood by the sovereign. The 
Declaration of Right, though it made nothing law which had not been 
law before, contained the germ of the law which gave religious freedom 
to the Dissenter, of the law which secured the independence of the juc- 
ges, of the law which limited the duration of Parliaments, of the law 
which placed the liberty of the press under the protection of jaries, of the 
law which prohibited the slave-trade, of the law which abolished the sa- 
crameutal test, of the law which relieved the Roman Catholics trom civil 
disabilities, of the law which reformed the representative system, ofevery 
good law which has been passed during a hundred and sixty years, of 
every good law which may hereafter, in the course of ages, befound ne- 
cessary to promote the public weal, and to satisfy the demands of public 
opinion. 

The highest eulogy which can be pronounced on the revolution of 1688 
is this, that it was eur last revolution. Seveval generations have now 
passed away since any wise and patriotic Englishman has meditated resis- 
tance to the established government. In all honest and reflecting minds 
there is a conviction, daily strengthened by experience, that the means of 
etfecting every improvement which the Constitution requires may be 
found within the Constitution itself. 

Now, if ever, we ought to be able to ap iate the whole importance 
of the stand which was made by our forefathers against the house of Stuart. 
All around us the world is convulsed by the agonies of great nations. 
Governments which lately seemed likely to stand during ages have been 
onasudden shaken and overthrown. The proudest capitals of Western 
Europe have streamed with civilblood. All evil passions, the thirst of 
gain aad the thirst of vengeance, the antipathy of class to class, the anti- 
pathy of race to race, have broken loose from the control of divine and hu- 
man laws. Fear and anxiety have clouded the faces and depressed the 
hearts of millions. Trade has been suspended, and industry paralysed. 
The rich have become poor, and the poor have become poorer. Doctrines 
hostile to all sciences, to all arts, to all industry, to all domestic charities 
—doctrines which, if carried into effect, would in thirty years undo all 
that thirty centuries have done fur mankind, and would make the fairest 
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— France and Germany as — as Congo or Patagonia, have 
avowed from the tribune aad defended by the sword. Eurvpe has 
been threatened with subjugation by barbarians, compared with whom 
the barbarians who marched under Attila and Alboin were enlightened 
and humane. The traest friends of the people have with deep sorrow 
owned that interests more precious than any political privileges were In 
jeopardy, and that it might be n to sacrifice even liberty in order 
to save civilization. Meanwhile in our island the regular course of go- 
vernment has never been for a day interrupted. The lew bad men who 
longed for license and plunder have not had the courage to confront for 
one moment the strength of a loyal nation, rallied in firm array round a 
parental throne. And, if it be asked what has made us to differ from 
others, the auswer is, that we never lost what others are wildly and blind- 
ly seeking to regain. It is because we hada preserving revolation in the 
seventeenth century that we have not had a destroying revolution in the 
nineteenth. Itis because we had freedom in the midst of servitude that 
we have order in the midst of anarchy. For the authority of law, for 
the secarity of property, for the peace of our streets, for the happiness of 
our homes, our Sruritude is due, under Him who raises and pulls down 
nations at his pleasure, to the Long Parliament, to the Convention, and to 
William of Orange. 
os 


CHATEAUBRIAND’S MEMOIRS FROM BEYOND THE GRAVE. 
PREFACE, 


A friend at a distance has kindly translated for us, and transmitted to 
us, the following extract from a work, to which we have already alluded 
more than once. In the accompanying letter occurs a passage, which 
seems to us to contain sound criticism, very forcibly expressed, and which 

we therefore take the liberty of putting into print. ‘There is much pene- 
tration in seeing the habitual irreverence through the sentimental Chris- 
tianity of Chateaubriand, and there is much boldness in expressing the 
opinion. We have furthermore ventured to restore something of the ori- 
ginal force to the expressious in the closing paragraph, which our corres- 
pondent shrauk from transcribing literally. The letter says :— 

There is something so unutterably French, something so ludicrously egotistical 
in this Preface, that the temptation ¢o do it into English proved irresistible; but 
I confess that my pen shrank from literally transcribing a few words which our 
human uature would regard as profanely sacrilegious. To clothe these with a 
Saxon ent were to assist in propagating that horrible but common French 
error, that there is nothing so holy that the eye may not scan, nothing so high that 
tongue may not speak of analytically and critically. Total irreverence is the 
eharacteris‘ic of M. de Chateaubriand s Preface ; in addition to which, he reminds 
me of a boy that wraps himself up in a white sheet, to play ghost and speak in a 
fee, faw, my tone. ‘There is in it such a sprinkling of coffins, bones, and shrouds, 
that you find yourself wondering what it is all about. 

The preface is as follows :— 

y Paris, 11th April, 1846. 
Corrected 22d July, 1846. 
Sicut nubes .. . quasi naves—velut umbra,—Jos. : 

As I cannot foresee at what moment I may die, since at my age the 
days of man are numbered, 1 am about to explain my position. 

On the 4th day of next September I shall reach my 78th year: it is 
time I should leave a world which is sliding from beneath my feet, and 
which I do not regret. 

The Memoirs to which this is a Preface, will naturally be divided into 
parte by the different phases of my career. 

Stern necessity, to which I have ever been a victim, compels me to sell 
my Memoirs. No one knows what it has cost me thus to give post-obits 
on my life: but this last sacrifice was called for by my pledged word, 
and by the uniform consistency of my course. These Memoirs were déar 
to me as the depositories of my hidden thoughts. My fondness for them 
poe 4 seem puerile, but I caunot bear to part with them. My desire was 
to bequeath them to Madame Chateaubriand, to be published, or if she 
thought fit, to be suppressed ; now | would that the latter alternative 
were possible. 

Ah! had [ but been so fortunate as to find some one rich enough and 
ra enough to buy up the stock of the Association, so that my funeral 

nell need not have sent the work to press! Some of the subscribers 
are my friends; some are persons who were prompted by a wish to serve 
me; buat nodoubt some of the scrip has been sold, and passing into the 
hands of a third party become a piece of property ; of coupe to these my 
prolonged life is a hindrance, if uot an injury. 

In short, were [ master of my own Memoirs they should either remain 
in manuscript form, or be published only fifty years heace. These Me- 
moirs have been written at different times, and in different places— 
hence I have been driven into episodes, descriptive of the country in 





which an event occurred, and the thoughts springing out of the thread of 
pr narrative. In this way the various sectious of my life fit into each 
other as it were ; often in prosperity I have found reason to recall my 
seasons of adversity; aud when misfortune weighed upon me I have 
had to retrace the memory of the happy past. In this history of myself 
my youth sheds light over my old age; the shadow of experience falls 
upon the sunny hours that knew no care ; and the rays of the rising and 
the setting sun cross each other and blend harmoniously though confused- 
ly ; my cradle and my tomb borrow from each other ; my sufferings be- 
come my consolations ; my pleasures turn to grief; and on reviewing 
these Memoirs | am puzzled to decide if they are written by the pen of 
youth or age. 

I know not how this irremediable confusion may please the public ; it 
has been brought about by the changes of my lot; oftentimes has the 
shipwreck been so complete that I have had no other writing-table than 
the rock on which I had been cast. 

I have been urged to publish daring my lifetime parts of these Me- 
moirs ; I prefer speaking from the depth of my coffin ; my narration will 
be breathed by a voice to which the grave lends solemnity. If my suf- 
ferings in this life wiu for me happiness in the next, the aureol of the 
blessed may let fall a ray of light on my last work ; life sits uneasily up- 
on me; death may perhaps lighten the load. 

This memoir has been my pet; St. Bonaventure obtained from Hea- 
ven permission to continue his afier death ; I cannot hope for so great 
a privilege ; but I should like to return at the witching hour aud correct 
the proof sheets. However, when the hand of eternity shall have stop- 
ped up my ears, in the mouldering family of ths deaf, I shall at least 
hear no remarks. 

The portionof my work which has most interested myself is that of 
my youth, the part of my life least known to the public. There I evoked 

toms which came but at my call; I could wander at will in the past, 
indulge my recollections and enjoy them in silence; of all the persons 
whom [have known how many are now living ? 

The inhabitants of St. Malo made an application to me, on the 25th 
August, 1828, through their mayor, on the subject of a floating dock 
which they wished to establish. I answered them immediately, asking 
for a reciprocity of good offices, in the grant of a few feet of ground for m 
grave on the Grand Bé,(an island in the roadstead of St. Malo). Some didiioul. 
ty was made on the score of military regulations. I received at length, on 

e 27th October, 1831, a letter from the mayor, M. Hovius, in which he 
says :—“ The resting place, which you ask for on the sea shore, a few steps 
only from the spot where you were born, shall be made ready for you by 
the filial care of the Malouins. A feeling of saduess must mingle with 
the accomplishment of this duty. Long may the tom) yawn in vain; but 
fame and glory outlive the transitory things ot this earth.” I gratefully 
transcribe these expressions of M. Hovius ; the word glory alone seems 
to me out of place. 

I shall then rest on the shore of the ocean that I have loved 89 well. 
If Idie out of France, I desire that my body be not brought back to my 
country, uatil after tifty years of its first interment shall have seen their 
round. Let my remains be exposed to no sacrilegious examination ; let 
no curious eye seek in my congealed brain and my silenced heart the 
mystery of my existence. Death gives uo clue to the secrets of life. 
Horrible to me is the idea of a corpse travelling post. Bones whitened 
and dry are easily transported: for them this last journey will be less 


fatiguing, than when I di d th t hi i 
with the byrthen of my conroor, ——— eee 


INDIA. 


The intelligence trom India, received by despatches in anticipation of 
the overland mail, is of more than usual interest and importance, though 
- ag sa heap ot . — character. The dates are—from the army of 

e Punjab to the 28th of November, Calcutta th 
ae to the = of December. ’ oe See 

e principal feature of this intelligence is the retreat of the Si 
under Shere Sing from the banks of the Chenab, sions ths erase kone 
in the direction of the Jhelum, after remaining for nearly a fortnight in 
the presence of our army, which, during the greater part of that period, 


She Albion. 


By the accounts in the last mail, Shere Sing was described as occupying 
a position on the right bank of the Ravee, whilst Lord Gough’s camp was 
situate about twelve miles from Rampuggur, on the left bank. Accordin 
as our troops advanced under Lord Gough, the enemy were repo 
in force at several places, but always evacuated them before they were 
occupied by us; they were at length, however, ascertained to have de- 
termed on making a stand at Ramauggur, and General Careton was di- 
rected to halt until more troops came up. Brigadier General Campbell 
joiued his camp on the 12th, taking command as senior officer, and bring- 
ing up another brigade. 

Considerable additions to the force of the camp was made during the 
five or six days following, and at length, the commander in Chief having 
considered that the time had arrived for the commencement of operations, 
orders were issued late on the night of the 2let of November, in the camp 
of Brigadier General Campbell, at Saharun, for the troops to parade on 
the ensuing morming, at three o'clock, in front of the centre of the camp, 
without sound of bugle, trumpet, or drum ; and a strong detachment 
marched, under the personal command of the commander iv chief (who 
had come up from the head quarters camp to superintend the proceedings 
ot the morning), at the appointed time, and reached the left bank of the 
Chenuab, near Ramnuggur, at an early hour, in the hope of surprising the 
detachment of the enemy who were known to be on the same side. It 
would appear, however, that these had early intimation of the move. 
ment of the British troops, and had all retired across, except a few strag- 
glers and a picquet, which fled, leaving their tente pitch The object 
of the movement on our side was, however, mainly to ascertain the real 
strength and position of the enemy, and this was in some degree effected 
on clearing Ramnuggur towards the left bank of the river. Then it be- 
came apparent that their camp was pitched along the right bank of the 
river, which was seen to be crowded by thousands of men, whose white 
and light coloured garments strongly contrasted with the bodies of the 
British troops, to which the eyes of our officers had been for some time 
past accustomed. In drawing out their fire, to ascertain their real strength 
in guns, aad pressing, perhaps, rather too zealously in pursuit of those of 
the fugitives who appeared to be within reach, while crossing at the ford 
with water to the waist, Lieutenant-Colonel Lane’s troop of Horse Artil- 
lery, (2d of the 3d brigade) got into heavy sand before they were aware of 
it, and a leading horse having been shot, it was found, when the order 
came to limber up and retire, that one of the guns could not be moved. 
The Sikhs were not slow in perceiving this most inopportune embarrass 
ment, and directed so hot a fire upon the spot, that it was found necessary 
to abandon the gun, although a light field battery was brought up to cover 
it. But the fire of the enemy from guns that were sheltered, while ours 
were exposed in an epen was 80 heavy that nothing could be done 
beyond scattering a few of the nearest groups of the enemy and then retir- 
ing. The cavalry were ordered tu do the same, and take shelter from the 
enemy’s round shot behind a tope of trees to the left, where they remained 
quietly for a time, the infantry being during that interim drawn up on 
the right. Some of the enemy being subsequently discovered on the left 
bank of the river further down to the left, a large number of our cavalry, 
among whom were the 3dand 14th Light Dragoons, moved dowa, by or- 
der, to dislodge them. 

The interesting details of this brief but sanguinary combat, which cost 
us 80 dearly, are graphically described in the following letter from an of- 
ficer who was an eye-witness of the scene :— 

“Camp, Ramnuggur, November 25, 1848. 

“ On the morning of the 22nd instant, at 2 A.M., the orderly sergeant of 
the E troop came into my tent at Deeda Singh camp, and showed me the 
order book, with the following command :— The troops will parade in 
marching order at a quarter before 3 A.M., without sound of trumpet or 
bugle, aud form on their respective alarm posts.’ 

“The morning was pitch dark when the order to move forward was 
givens und before we had advanced a mile, cavalry, camp followers, artil- 
ery, and infantry were jumbled together. At length day broke, order 
was restored, and a report ran through the columns that Ramnuggur was 
insight. Immediately after our destination was confirmed, and the ene- 
my was stated to be in position on our front. 

“ At 7 o’clock a.m. we reached Ramnuggur, and saw the enemy and 
their camp iu the distance ; at half-past7 o'clock the 3rd Dragoons (Hol- 
mes’s), irregulars, and the Artillery, were pushed forward with her Ma- 
jesty’s 61st Regiment in rag nggee bee and we, with the 5th Cavalry 
and some Native Infantry, were ordered to halt on the right of the city, 
with the 2nd Europeans a little on the leftrear. A few minutes after the 
enemy opened their fire. This continued about an hour, during which 
time we stood inactively admiring their shot and shells as they flew 
through or burst in the air. 

‘“* At about half-past 8 a.m. our guns had got into positionand b egan re- 
plying to the enemy, when the order came for us to advance, which we 
did, and were hatted about three-quarters of a mile from where the 
enemy’s picquet tents were stillstanding on an intrenched piece of ground, 
but their picquet had retired across the river. i 

“ The round shot now began to whistle near us, generally falling short, 
and the men to get excited, when, about 9 a.m. the order came for us to 
move more to the left, and get shelter from atope of trees nearer to and 
more in front of the enemy’s guus. Here we saw the 3d Dragoons, who 
were more than a mile on our left, charging some Sikh cavalry, who re- 
tiring before them, opened out and dispersed the moment they drew the 
3rd within range of their batteries, which immediately opened on them. 
One man was killed and three wounded by the fire, while several horses 
suffered. A staff officer sent by Lord Gough ordered them to retire im- 
mediately outof fire, as the guns were on the other side of the river. 
While doing so, a 9-ib. shot struck Captain Ouvry’s horse, passing clear 
through him, but the rider fortunately escaped. In a few moments after 
the horse was stripped by the Sikh cavalry, who pressed on the rear, 
trying again to draw them under fire. During all this time the round 
shot were flying over and through the 14th Dragoons, and, strange to say, 
doing no harm. A little afier 11 a.m. the enemy’s cavalry came across 
the nullah that protected part of their front, and formed upon the left bank 
to the right front of the 14th, in great force, when the 14th Dragoons and 
5th Cavalry received orders to charge them. 

“ Before saying anything of thischarge, I must try to describe the Sikh 
oosition. The Sikhs, to the number of 30,000 men occupied the right 
bank of the Chenab, where they had a strong entrenched, camp with 


‘several batteries erected. A little to the right frontof Ramnuggur the 


river formed a bend; in it was an island containg’a couple of acres of 
ground, and between that and the left bank the water was about thirty 
yards wide, with a precipitous fall from the left bank of from four to six 
feet before you got into its bed, which was in some parts four feet deep. 
This part is called the nullah, as the main branch of the river is on the 
right of the island ; it isas nearly as possible in front of the centre of the 
Sikh position. On it were about 4000 men and a battery of six guns, 
while the approach to it was swept by across fire from two batteries on 
the main-land. Kuowing nothing of this position, and deeming the nullah 
the river, the 14th, when ordered to charge, galloped on to the enemy’s 
eavalry, who retired through the nullah on to the island, while the ene- 
my’s batteries opened their tire, and their infantry on the island poured in 
their vollies. Colonel Havelock, cheering,led on the 1st and 2d squad- 
rons of the 14th down to the bank, then into the nullah ; crossed itat a 
gallop, and sabred hundreds of theenemy under the most frightfulshower 
of missiles from their cannonand matchlocks. They then retired a short 
distance, formed up, were joined by the other squadrons and the 5th ca- 
valry, who had crossed a little higher up, and charged again. In this, 
the second charge, Colonel Haveluck met his death, it was supposed, for 
he was not seen or heard of after. Many had fallen by this time, and 
more were falling, when they again retired, formed up, and charged un- 
der the command of Colonel King, for the third and last time. Duv- 
ing this charge General Cureton joined them, with orders to retire, as 
though the 14th seemed sodetermined to destroy the enemy, they were 
utterly indifferent to their own loss. The Commander-in-Chief having 
cleared the left bank of the enemy, did not wish for more. While he 
was giving the order to retire, a matchlock-ball struck General Cureton 
in the throat, and another in the forehead ; and thus fell this glorious man, 
the finest cavalry officer of the day, at the head of that regiment in which 
as a private soldier, under the assumed name of Roberts, he had commen- 
ced his career, and out of which he received his first commission. 

“The 14th then retired in order, formed up, and the roll was called, 
when 45 men of the 14th were found missing, and about 50 horses. Of 
the missing men 14 were killed, and the remainder wounded. One of 
the killed, Sergeant Todd, had his head taken off by around shot. Co- 
lonel Havelock has not yet been found. The last seen of him wasin the 
second charge, while he was crossing the nullah. His orderly states that 
both the Uvions! ant his horse fetl wounded or killed, that he was 
hurried on, and did not see him after. 

“ About 12 of the 5th Cavalry sutfered, I am told ; and one of the first 
round shot fired at the charging regiments took off the arm of Colonel 
Alexander, who commanded them. 

“‘ Nothing could exceed the accuracy of the enemy’s fire ; their range 
was beautifully taken for certain points, showing that they mast have dis- 
covered them previous to our advance ; and our artillery officers say they 





was waiting the arrival of reinforcements. 


never saw anything finer than the way their Horse elgg were brought 
up to the edge of the river, and formed up. No nation could exceed them 
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in the rapidity of their fire. It is said that a Frenchman, late an officer 
in the Maharajah Runjeet Singh’s service, and aide de-camp to General 
Avitabile, named L’Bufant, commands them. No men could act more 
bravely than the Sikhs. They faced us the moment we came on them, 
firing all the time, and, when’ we did come on them, some opened out 
and immediately after closed round us, while others threw themselves on 
their faces or turned their backs, protected by a shield from the stroke 
of the Dragoon sabre, and the moment that was given, turned round, 
bamstrung the horse, and shot the rider, while their individual acts of 
bravery were the admiration of all. Many stood before a charging squad- 
ron, and singled out a man, after killing or wounding whom they them- 
selves were cut down immediately ; while many, before their blows 
could take effect, received the point of a sabre, and fell in the act of 
making a cut. 

‘‘ Amongst our officers, Capt. Gall’s personal courage was most con- 
Spicuous. He took single-handed one of the enemy‘s standards, but, be- 
fore he ‘got assistance, he was knocked over, and his right band nearly 
severed from his body ; some of his men, however, rushed to his rescue, 
and saved him from receiving a mortal wound, though they could not 
sae recover the standard which he had so hardly fought and suffered 
or. 

“ After Captain Gall was knocked over, a young corset, named Dur- 
ham Blythe, rode at the head of the troop, said wel e charging saw Lieu- 
tenant Macmahon fall wounded a little way off. and a Sikh rushing for- 
ward to killhim. Cornet Blythe alloped forward, gave point, and sent 
his blade clean through the Sikh. Bn three different occasions afterwards 
he rushed out from his troop, and each time, in single combat, killed his 
man. Many private soldiers performed wonders. But I must not omit 
to mention, that after Capt. Fitzgerald fell, Capt. Wilmer’s troop was 
passing on their return, when they saw he was alive. Captain Wilmer 
and four troopers dismounted, and succeeded in bringing him in under 
the most frightful fire. All agree in one thing, that, however nobly the 
14th gained their laurels in the Peninsula, no charge they ever made 
could surpass this in gallantry, and yet not more than four or five of the 
officers aud men had ever been under fire previously. It is impossible 
to say what loss the enemy sustained ; but had the 14th not been broken 
by jumping into the nullah, more than half the regimeut must have been 
destroyed, 80 severe was the fire, as all the shot, had they charged in 
close order, would have taken effect. 

“T have heretofore omitted saying anything of Colonel King, as he had 
little to do beyond assisting to keep the men together and obey orders 
until Colonel Havelock was killed. From the moment, however, his loss 
was known, Colonel King took up the command, and ably did he carry 
on the duties that were entrusted to him. To his coolness and judgment 
the men attribute their final success in the third charge, and to his watch- 
ful care the greater number of the wounded that were brought in owe 
their safety. Officers and men agree that his admirable couduct on that 
occasion proves him an able successor. 

“ Lord Gough visited the wounded yesterday, and expressed himself 
to each in the kindest terms about his injuries, and with the strongest 
praise of his brave conduct. 

“As I conclude this we are erecting batteries, and expecting to be 
joined by Brigadier Wheeler’s force, aud two regiments of Eckford’s 
brigade, that remained behind at Lahore. 

“ The euemy are about being reinforced by Chattur Singh, who has 
40,000 men and about 60 guns with him; salneuae says they will try to 
turn our rear; but we only wish that, as the men are all high in spirits, 
and determined to show them no quarter. 

“ The cnemy’s guns never cease firing; we are continually having their 
round shot bowling into us, but doing little damage.” 

Another writer observes:—‘‘ Au attempt will doubtless be made to 
cast some blame upon the Commander-in-Chief for the result of these 
two affairs, but not justly. The facts are, that General Cureton ordered, 
in the first instance, both movements; and, if they had been carried out 
as he had wished, they would have been attended with tbe happiest re- 
sults; but, on both occasions, mistakes in the execution, to a great de- 
gree unavoidable, marred the original plan. In both cases the ardour of 
our troops was too great. It was arush who should get at the enemy 
first; but it must have been most gratifying to the Commander-in-Chief 
to witness the brilliant conduct of the regiments engaged, and the intre- 
pidity with which they were led by their officers.” 

The following is a correct account of our loss :— 

Killed; Brigadier-General Cureton shot through the heart; Colonel Havelock, 
14th Dragoons, missing, but subsequently found killed ; Captain Fitzgerald, 14th 
Dragoons, killed. 

‘wounded: Lieutenant Hardinge, Aide-de-Camp, shot throngh the shoulder; 
Captain Scudamore, 14th Dragoons, sabred in the face ; Captain Gall, ditto, wound- 
ed inthe hand ; Lieutenant  ateos Rang ditto, shot through the head; Lieutenant 
Chetwynd, spent ball in the side. 

14th Dragoons: 3 privates killed, 9 missing, 23 wounded, 5 contused : 25 horses 
wounded, 34 missing. 

3rd Light Dragoons: 5 privates wounded. 

5th Light Cavalry: Quartermaster-Serge«nt killed by a round shot, which first 
took off the arm ot Colonel Alexander, and then conweed the foot of Lieutenant 
Reilly ; 12 privates killed, 15 ditto wounded; 40 horses killed and wounded. 

8th Light Cavalry: Subadar Major killed. 

12th Irregular Cavalry: Captain Holmes wounded. 

Horse Artillery ; 1 private wounded, 2 syces, 4 horses killed. 

Of the above fatal skirmish an officer of the Bengal Horse Artillery 
thus writes, under date December Ist. 

“There has beena skirmish ata place called Ramnuggur,on the river 
Chenaub, about forty miles north of Lahore. It was intended for a ré- 
connaissance but circumstances turned it into a cavalry fight, as I will en- 
deavour to explain to you. Lord Gough, hearing that the enemy had 
drawn up in force on the opposite side of the river Chenaub, determined 
to reconnoitre them, and two fords across the river. For this purpose 
they detached two parties, the first consisting of the 3rd Dragoons, the 
8th Light Cavalry, and a troop of Horse Artillery, to examine one ford; 
the second party consisted of the 14th Dragoons, 5th Light Cavalry, some 
irregular Cavalry, and Lieut.-Colonel Laurie’s troop of Horse Artillery, to 
look at the other ford. The force left camp about 3 a. m, and arrived on 
the ground about 7 a. m. One of the parties was going along steadily, as 
directed, when they came across the nullah, and seeing a lurge number 
of the enemy’s cavalry beyond, Colonel Havelock ordered a charge; and 
as the party were crossing the nullah, the enemy’s guns on the opposite 
side opened on them, at about 300 yards range. The Sikhs had placed 
their guns ia masked batteries; and, as you may suppose, the sudden dis 
charge took our people by surprise; nevertheless, they went on, seeing 
a great number of the enemy beyond the nullah. The ground was ve 
heavy and sandy; a large portion of our cavalry got into a quicksand, an 
the horse being somewhat exhausted by the march over the heavy ground 
were not able to extricate themselves as soun as they might have done. 
The enemy’s infantry were, in the meantime, behind large sand billocks, 
and steadily firing into our men, as well as from the large Sikh guns on the 
other side of the river. The horse artillery immediately unlimbered their 
guns and returned the fire as well as could then be expected, from six 
smali guns. The retreat was then sounded, and, in recrossing the nullah, 
one of our guns, as also two ammunition waggons, stuck fast in the sand, 
the poles of the limber and the horses being shot: they had, however, 
previously spiked the gun, so as to render it useless to the enemy. The 
Commander-in-Chief, hearing the firing, hud ridden up to the spot. Mean- 
time, Colonel Havelock was about to make another charge at the enemy 
with the 14th Dragoons, but the Commander-in-Chief sent an order by 
General Cureton, who commanded the cavalry division, to prevent the 
charge ; and, in conveying this order, the General was shot through the 
heart. Colonel Havelock has also fallen. Colonel Alexander, 5th Caval- 
ry, was shot through the right arm, and has since had it taken out of the 
socket. Several officers of the 14th Dragoons were killed aud wounded ; 
also several officers of the 5th Light Cavalry, whose names we have not 
heard. The gun and ammunition waggons were abandoned by order of 
Lord Gough, as the fire trom the enemy's guns was very severe. The 

uns on the opposite side of the river, aud the portion of the enemy’s 
force drawn up behind a quicksand, has been a regular trap, into which 
we have fallen most wofully.” 

Taught by the result of this conflict on the 22d, the Sikhs no longer 
dared to cross the ford, as they had “eer A done, or to attempt serl- 
ously to molest our camp. ‘The artillery got up on the 30th; and before 
48 hours had eiapsed, thanks to the noble exertions of some ol her Ma- 
jesty’s troops (especially the 29th Foot), three powerful batteries had 
been erected along the river at the most favourable positions, each with- 
in 1200 yards of the enemy’s camp. The batteries opened fire, were sub- 
sequently pushed nearer, and, simultaneously with these measures, the 
operations which ended in the retreat of the Sikh army were undertaken. 
Those operations consisted chiefly of a well-planned diversion, conducted 
by Major-General Sir J. Thackwell, whose division was subsequently 
supported by a second body of troops. ; 

The Sikh army, which amounted to 30,000 men, with a park of heavy 
artillery, had their attention engaged at the main ford, near musangees, 
by the forces under the Commander-in-Chief, while Sir J. Thackwe 
crossed the Chenab, with some regiments of cavalry and beres-cediiers 
at Wuzeerabad, 25 miles above Ramuuggur (the position of the Britis 
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intending to fall on the enemy’s flank, and to attack their lines 

prone Bene with the passage of the river aud attack by storm from 
the main position under Lord Gough. The enemy’s attention had pre- 
viously been almost solely directed, and not without reason, to the pre- 
tions which had been going forward for some days in the British 
camp for the erection of batteries to cover the passage 0 the river, and to 
overpower the enemy’s guns. It was this fact, as well us the unsaccess- 
ful issue of an attempt immediately made by a aaanary, Nut am under 
Shere Singh himself (on the 3d of December) to arrest hack well’s pro- 
gress—resulting in a decided defeat on their part—and also the complete- 
ness of the force with which the flank movement, when at length it had 
declared itself, wes conducted, that caused the diversion to be regarded 
by the Sikhs (who were justly apprehensive of a joint attack on the front, 
flank, and rear) as the signal for their retreat, which they effected on oe 
night of the 3d, carrying off with them their artillery, ammuniticn, and, 
baggage. In all these affairs our killed aud wounded have been about 400 
i nemy lost about 4000. ph 
withe detaile al this important action have not come to hand ; but it is 
spoken of as a defeat in a pitched battle, ou the right bank of the Che- 
nab, of the Sikl army 40,000 strong, headed by Shere Singh in person, by 


Che Avion. 


Masor Generac Sir Joseru Tuackwett, K.C.B., K.H., &e.—This gal- 
lant and distinguished officer entered the service of his country so far back 


as 1800. His first commission, as cornet in the 15th Light Dragoons, 
bears date 23d Aprit in that year; he obtained the rank of lieutenant in 
1801; captaim in 1807; major, 1815; brevet lieutenant-colonel, 1817; 
lieutenant-colonel, 1820 ; colonel, 1837; local rank of major-general, in 
India, in the same year ; and in England in 1846. He served with Sir 
John Moore in Spain, was engaged at Corunna, Vittoria (wounded), the 
Pyrenees, Orthés, Toulouse, and Waterloo; in the latter he lost an arm. 
During the above service, it appears, by the “ Records of the 15th Hus- 
sare,” he frequently greatly distinguished himself, and was several times 
specially recommended fur promotion. From 1820 to 1832 he command- 
ed the 15th Hussars, and his services were oftentimes required in quelling 
riots at Nottingham, Birmingham, &c. In 1837 he proceeded to India; 
and being promoted to the rank of major-general, held important and dis- 
tinguished commands in the first Affghan campaign, the campaign in Gwa- 
lior, and on the Sutlej in 1846. He bore a conspicuous part in the actions 
of Ghuznee, Maharajpore, and Sobraon: in the last, his leading the caval: 
ry with such effect against the Sikh batteries is fresh in the memory of 
our readers. 





‘tish troops, under 9000 strong, ably com 
oe eee gn Thackwell, a veteran of the Peninsular 
Szhoo The enemy lost 4000 men and five guns, with Shere Singh’s 

rivate elephant; whilst the loss of the British did not exceed 400 in 
Kitlea and wounded. The enemy retreated during the night of Decem- 
ber 3, and were pursued by Sir Joseph Thack well ; and, according to the 
latest accounts from Bombay, a report was current in Lord Gough's 
camp, that the gallant Major-General had come up with Shere Singh’s 
force at Dinjah, 20 miles distant from the Chenab, where a battle had 
been fought. Nothing more can be known until the arrival of the next 
indian Mail; bat, as the Sikh army, after their defeat on December 3, 
had subdivided into three parties, it is not very probable that any portion 
of them who may evade their pursuers will remain long together, partic- 
ularly as one of our allies is in their rear. 


The Times adds a postscript to its Correspondent’s communication :— 

“There is late news from the Commander-in-Chief’s camp, but none 
respecting Generals Thack well aud Campbell, except that they were in 
hot pursuit, infantry and cavalry, and, as Shere Singh kept possession of 
his guns, they were ia some hopes of overtaking him. Five guns and 
Shere Singh’s elephant are amongst the trophies taken at the engagement, 
when the Shere moved oat against Thackwell. There is reasun to sus 
pect that Shere Singh has a position already prepared for him somewhere 
on the Telum, and also reinforcements ready; but every way theeSikh 

rospects are infinitely worsted. Lord Gough, we hear, had crossed the 
Chenab with his camp some ten miles. That range will probably be his 
basis. The prospects of a hang-tire guerilla warlare are lessened, even 
if the brigade do not catch Shere Singh, by the certainty that Gholab 
will now come dowa on his fallen friends; for you will observe that 
they are in a position where they might bid for his goverament.’’ 

This degree of success in our operations is timely in its arrival. The 
Sikhs had carried their schemes of hostility into our own territory, denu 
ded of troops for the froutier warfare, 80 that not only was the peace of 
the Jullundur threatened—one of the most consolidated proviuces in that 
part of India—but bands of Sikhs had crossed from the Doab to plunder 
and to instigate to revolt. Those emissuries found no difficalty whatever 
in their mission; petty Rajalis at once collected bands ayd set up for in- 
dependence; and even Pathonkote, a fortress of some strength, had been 
invested by insurgents, and it required a retrograde movement by Briga- 
dier Wheeler's force across the Ravee to break up and disperse them. 

There are highly satisfactory reports from Loodiana as to the efficient 
state of the army of reserve, and the measures of safety generally under- 
taken by General Sir Dudley Hill; efforts which are not the less of value 
now that we do not require to count on such precautions. 

There is no news yet of the fall of Mooltan, nor are we likely to hear it 
for some time, unless, indeed, Moolraj should evacuate the place when 
he hears that the Bombay forces are on the eveof reinforcing General 
Whish. The last division of the Scinde field force left Sukkur on the 29th 
of November. We announced, some months back, that, in accordance 
with the design of the Bombay Government to move forward its divisions 
and guns in no other than a united manner, the siege of the place could 
not be renewed until about Christmas. 
now found exact. The Bombay authorities, we are informed, considered 
that the position of General Whish, under any circumstances, was secure, 
and did not choose to risk the success of the troops of the Western Presi- 
dency by moving in detachments. 

There is intelligence by this mail of the investment of Attock by a 
large body of the Sikhs on the 10th of November. Continued advices 
down to the 22d of the same month give somewhat satisfactory accounts 
of the character of ihe resistance, and the prospects of the besieged ander 
Lieutenant Herbert. 

Major Lawrence «nd his family had been given up to Chuttar Singh by the 
chief with whom he had taken refuge at Kholat, and who owed to him his 
fortunes. Chuttur, itis said, treated his prisoners with ev ery mark of 
respect, although, of course, they were strictly watched in his camp. 
Letters to the above etfect had been received in Bombay from Major Law- 
rence, dated “‘ Mowshera, 18th November,’ and are further of value as 
giving the locality at that time of Chuttur Singh’s force. 





We add asketch of the services of the gallant Brigadier General who 
fell on the field of battle, and of Major General Thackwell, K.C.B., of 
whose victorious conflicts wih Shere Singh we have yet to learn the par- 
ticulars. 

Bricgaprer-Generat Cureton, C.B.—Charles Robert Cureton, whose 
guilitary career terminated so gloriously in the late sanguinary conflict in 
the Panjaub, enlisted origivally as a private, under the assumed name of 
Roberts, in the 14th Dragoons. This was in the year 1808, when the 
young soldier proceeded forthwith to the Peninsula and served to the 
close of the war, being engaged in the battles of Talavera, Busaco, Fu- 
entes d’Ouor, Salamanca, Vittoria, Orthes, Tarbes and Toulouse, and at 
the siege of Badujos aud the capture of Madrid. The daring gallautry of 
Cureton, which exposed him always in the hottest of the fight, and re- 
sulted in several severe wounds. He was wounded in the right leg by 
a rifle-ball ou crossing the Moudego, near Coimbra, October 1, 1810; at 
the battle of Fuentes d’Onor, in May, in the following year, he received a 
severe sabre cut on tue head and another on his rein-hand. In Febru- 
ary, 1814, he was promoted to an ensigncy in the 14th Dragoons, without 
purchase, in consideration of his gallant behaviour and services. Subse-- 

quently he went to the East Indies, and was there employed for a period 
of nearly thirty years. Ho served under Lord Combermere at the siege 
of Bhurtpore, in 1825-26, and added to his reputation by the ability aud 
awree he displayed. He had then attained, by purchase, to the rank of 

Japtain. 

tle served as Assistant-Adjutant-General of Cavalry in the campaign 
of Affghanistan, under Lord Keane, in 1839-40, and was present at the 
assault and capture of Ghuznee (medal); was specially selected to com- 
mand the advauce colaima of the army on its route through the Bolan 
Pass, and entrance into Affghanistan; and was also selected to command 
a force of cavalry detached in advance of the army to seize the enemy's 
guns, and to secure possession of the citadel. 

Tn 1845, 0n the outbreak of the Sikh war, the gallant officer, then 
Lieutenant Colonel, was called upon to take active service in the eventful 
Campaign that followed. At Aliwal and Sobraon he commanded the cav- 
alry corps, and participated, in no inconsiderable degree, in the glory of 
those famous victories. “In Brigadier Cureton’*( we are quoting Sir Harry 
Smith’s official despatch) “her Majesty has one of those officers rarely 
met with ; the cool experience of the veteran soldier is combined with 
youthful activity. His knowledge of the outpost duty, and the able man- 
her in which he handles his cavalry under the heaviest fire, rank him 
among the first cavalry officers of the age.’ For these services, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Cureton was promoted to a full Colonelcy, made a Oom- 
panion of the Bath, and appointed Aide-de-Camp to the Queen. He also 

received the important office of Adjutant-General of the Bengal Army, 
which had been previously held by Sir Harry Smith. All that remains 
to be added is, that Brigadier-General Cureton accompanied Lord Gough’s 
army to the Punjaub, and, in the discharge of kis duty, met with an hon- 
parable death, at the head of the very regiment in which he had obscure- 
Y Commenced the life of his choice, in which he had received the first 


pu lic reward of his valour, and with which his services and renown 
were unchangeably identified. 


The following order has been issued :-— 


‘“‘ GENERAL ORDER TO THE ARMY OF THE PUNJAUB. 
: _. “ Head-quarters, Camp Ramunuggur, Noy. 23, 1848. 
Awere of the general esteem and respect in which Brigadier-Gener- 
al Cureton was held by oflicers of allranks who have enjoyed an oppor- 
tunity of serving under his command, or been associated with him either 
on duty or in private life, the Commander-in-Chief invites all so disposed 
to be in attendance, to yay the last honours to this excellent officer, 


whose deceare ma fic th 
Gough himself, 0 officer in the army can more deeply lament than Lord 


This date will, we believe, be | 











Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 a 108 1-2. 


TUNE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1849 











To Susscrisers—Our travelling agents, Mr. Thomas Peele and Mr. John 

Nimmo, are on journies South and West. 

Mig CoRRESPONDENTS.—P. P.—Thanks for your information received yester- 

day. 
lt. P.—We have no means of answering your question. 

swered at yo ur own post-office ? 


Can it not be an- 





The Niagara, Cunard steamer of the 27th ult., reached Boston on Sun- 
cay last, having made her passage through very rough weather in less 
than fifteen days. 


The vacancy in the Bricish Cabinet, caused by the death of Lord Auckland, 
has been filled by the appointment of Sir Francis T. Baring, Bart. to the of- 
fice of First Lord of the Admiralty. The post was offered to Sir James Gia- 
ham, but declined by him. Sir Francis Baring is identified with the 
Whig party, having already served with them as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and being moreover connected by marriage with Earl Grey. 
Iie was M.P. for Portsmouth, and vacating his seat, of necessity, on tak- 
ing office, is a candidate for re-election. In his address to the electors, 
he alludes candidly enough to the prevalent cry for retrenchment in the 
naval department, and anticipates the diflicult task of carrying itout. He 
also promises a fair distribution of the immense patronage that belongs 
to his office—indirectly, we think, and not very delicately implying re- 
flections on some of his predecessors. But the policy and stability of 
Lord John Russell’s Cabinet are not likely to be much affected by this 
change. They aredependent more oa ths pressure from without, than 
on the animus within; nor would it be easy to foretell his Lordship’s po- 
litical plans from any retrospective view. “ Sufficient for the day is the 
evil thereof,” seems to be a settled principle with the Whigs in office, 
Already, however, whilst it lacked a few days of the d.te appointed 
for the total and final sweeping away of the corn-laws, rumours were 
abroad of a contemplated five shillings duty on corn! What a singular 
spectacle the 1st of February will have presented, if the Free-traders of 
Manchester were celebrating with flowing cups the arrival of their mil- 
lennium, whilst at the same moment Lord John in the house shall have 
been throwing out hints of a re-action! A jized duty—not for protec- 
tion, but for revenue—is the new idea. If proposed, adopted, and car- 
ried out, we will venture to assert that there will still be a sliding scale, 
dependent, however, not on the market price of corn, but on the ectual 
state of the Exchequer. The difference between the old sliding scale 
and the new wiil be, that the sliding will be all one way,—and that up- 
ward. Let the first step be but teken, and future Chancellors of the Ex- 
cheguer will find an extra shilling or half a crown on corn a more profit- 
able, plausible, and successful proposition to a House of Commons than 
a per centage, however small, on incomes or property. The next steamer, 
due a week hence, will tring us accounts of the opening of Parliament, 





was likely to be arash from England to California. The Times of Friday- 
the 26th ult., has three ships only advertised by name as loading at that 

port—not a very large number fora fevered population of two million 

souls! Three Californian Companies are also advertised, that may, or 

may not, be bond@ fideconcerns. There isno clue given to their importance 

or respectability. : 
In France, mediocrity aud disunion appear to be the order of the day. 

A Vice-President, M. Boulay (de la Meurthe) has been elected, who is 
not likely to overshadow Louis Napoleon with the greatness of his per- 

sonal fame. The President is on bad terms with bis Ministry—the Minis- 
try with the Chamber—the Chamber with the people. After a somewhat 
unaccountable delay, unable (it is said) to prevail on the really great 
men of France, such as Cavaignac, Molé, Thiers, Lamartine, and Odilon 
Barrot, to be candidates for the office, the President submitted to the 
Assembly on the 18th ult. the names of M. Boulay, General Baraguay 
d’Hilliers, and M. Vivien—of whom the first was his personal friend, the 
last the man of most political eminence and the choice of the Cabinet. 
In a house of 695, the successful candidate received 417 votes, M. Vivien 
277, and the General 1. It seems that the Chamber is by no means jea- 
lous of the insignificance of the President, but contents itself with thwart- 
ing his present Cabinet, whose old of office appears exceedingly doubt. 
ful. 

Inundated by petitions, and clamorously called on by portions of the 
press to resign its functions, the reluctant Assembly has discussed the 
question of its dissolution, and by a vote of 400 to 396 decided on giving 
it further and more serious thought. The voice of the country is against 
it, and go out it must. It is merely a question of time ; but it seems pro- 
bable enough that the electors of France will in the course of twelve 
months have chosen both a Republican and a Monarchical assembly, with 
the interlude of a Napoleonic president—so much do appearances tend 
to a reaction in favour of a throne. The Red-Republicans, it is further 
said, will do their best to place Louis Napoleon on one, rather than strug- 
gie fruitlessly against the tendency of the moment. Truly there isa 
never-ending transition in French politics. 

Between the 12th and 26th January, there was some uneasiuess as to the 
destination of a fleet of 11 steamers suddenly equipped at Toulon with pro- 
visions for an armed force of 7 or 8000 men. It was thought at one time that 
acrusade on bebaif of the Pope (who is still at Gaeta) was to be under- 
taken, in conjunction with Austria, Spain, Naples, and some of the minor 
Roman Catholic states ; bat the alarm passed off, and rumour now points 
to the Rio de la Plata, as the true destination of the expedition. The fi- 
vances of France are in a desperate condition. The minister reports a 
deficiency for 1849 of 715 millions of francs! A special assize is to be 
held at Bourges for the trial of the conspirators of the 15th of May, who, 
it will be remembered, took possession of the chamber, and for a few mo- 
ments usurped the power of government. 


__ 





The events in the other parts of Europe might be elaborated into a co- 
lumn, or condensed into a paragraph. Compared with what has been, 
they are not important. The Frankfort Assembly is still dreaming of 
German Unity, whilst Europe generally deems it achimera. The King 
of Prussia might probably put his hand upon the Imperial Crown, but he 
appears to duubt if it be worth acceptance. Between Lombardy and 
Sardinia, Naples aud Sicily, and Denmark and the Dachies, there is ill- 
feeling but no actual conflict. In Hungary, Prince Windischgratz is tri- 
umphant. Pesth and Buda have submitted, to save themselves from ag- 
sault—the liberal Kossuth has fled—General Bem also has escaped—and 
Count Bathiany isa prisoner. The settlement of the dispute between Aus- 
tria and the Principality of Hungary will probably be determined by 
these successes of the Imperialists. 





Catirorxia—Since our last publication, much interesting information 
has been received trom this quarter. Accouats from San Francisco by 
way of Mazatian and Vera Craz, coming down to Christmas day. In ad- 
dition to many private letters that find their way into the public prints, 
some semi-ofticial communications have been published ia the Washing- 
ton Union, from Capt. Folsom U. 8. Army to Genaral Jessup U. 8. Quar- 








and some insight into these matters. 

We are glad to notice cheering accounts of the commercial and mann- 
facturing interests. Cotton had advanced nearly one farthing per pound, 
and the Consols two per cent., during the fortnight, of which we con- 
dense the news. We have more pleasure in recording the fact, than our 
readers would have of interest in reading the various causes assigned. 
Many here attribute the improvement to California gold—wherefore we 
do not clearly comprehend. Possibly the evident signs in Europe, that 
men begin to think reformation preferable to revolution, and that though 
the Continent be very unsettled a general war is less and less probable, 
may have had some weight. The United States Stocks have also consid- 
erably advanced on the London Stock Exchange. 


The Cholera continues its ravages, not increasing. nor showing signs of 


probable extinction. Its stronghold is still in Scotland, where upwards 
of one hundred new cases are daily registered. We mentioned a fort- 
night ago the deaths of a large number of pauper children at an establish- 
mens near London. These cases at Tooting have been made the subject 
of legal investigation, and the consequence has been the committal to 
prison of a Mr. Drouet, the proprietor of the establishment, on a charge 
of manslaughter. He “farmed” the children from the parishes at so 
much per head: and the want of proper food, clothing, and accommoda- 
tion is said to have caused this mortality amongst the poor little victims, 
and to kave brought Mr. Drouet into court. If{ the charge be establish- 
ed, he will have the full penalty in the shape of fine and imprisonment. 

In Ireland, the decision of the Judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench on 
the Writ of Error was given on the 16th ult., and was adverse to Messrs. 
Smith O’Brien, Meagher, McManus, and O’Donohue. Mr. O’Brien has 
taken the first step towards carrying his case up to the House of Lords ; 
whilst it isasserted that Mr. Meagher is determined to let the law take 
its course. Mr. Duffy is still untried, and is not admitted to bail. The 
bungling of the Irish law officers of the Crown exceeds all belief. Seve- 
ral prisoners, convicted in June last under the IWegal Drilling Act, have 
by writ of error in the Queen’s Beuch obtained 2 reversion of their sen- 
tence, and have been released. Though there be a species of political 
calm, there is much misery ; whilst incendiarism und outrage are not 
uncommon. Mortgages on estates are being foreclosed; and property is 
altogether changing hands. This, though a painful circumstance, may 
eventually prove a benefit, if it bring capital and thrift to bear upon the 
natural resources of the country. 

For the details of news of melancholy interest from India we beg 
readers to turn to the foregoing page. It will be seen that there has 
been a great action successfully fought between a portion of Lord 
Gough’s force under Sir J. Thackwell and Shere Singh, of which we 
have no particulars—and a skirmish unhappily commenced, brillian‘ly 
tought, but resulting in the heavy loss uf one of the best cavalry officers 
of the day, Brigadier-Genueral Cureton, with others of high soldierly re- 
pute. The accounts are full of interest. The skill and gallantry of the 
Sikhs were shown in an extraordinary degree; and the consequent feats 
of daring intrepidity on the part of H. M. 14th Light Dragoons are said 
to have been rarely surpassed, There may be much fighting before the 
Punjeub be finally subjugated and annexed. 

We have already warned our readers against the impression that there 


ter-Master General, at Washington, and from Commodore Jones, com- 
manding the U.S. squadron in the Pacific, to the Secretary of the Navy. 
From these we glean a little reliable insight into the state of affairs. 
Every thing said of the mineral wea!th of the country is fully confirmed, 
but the dark side of tho picture that loomed up heavily in the distance, 
begins to assume apainful form and colour. Marder and robbery on 


shore, mutiny and piracy at sea have become fearfully prevalent. The 
Commodore, under date 22d Dec. says,— 


Incredible quantities of gold are yet daily collected ; and scarcely a week elap- 
ses without some new discovery of the precious metal more startling than any pre- 
vious one. It is said that a small party of five or six persons, a few days past, 
struck upon a pocket, as they term certain deposites, from which, in two days, 
they obtained. $30,000 of pure gold. 


On this point there is no need to multiply evidences ; but the next pa- 
ragraph must, we fear, be considered equally authentic. 


The worst forebodings of evil consequent upen the want of certain and energetic 
administration of justice in this territory are almost daily realized. Within the last 
three weeks we have certain accounts of fifteen murders. In one instance an en- 
tire household of ten persons—a respectable ranchero, his wife, two children and 
six servants. The man, whose name was Reed, had been very successful in the 
diggings during the summer, and had returned to his home, near Santa Barbara, 
with alarge amount of gold. His house was surprised by an armed party, and 
the whole family, as above stated, were barbarously murdered, and the house ri- 
fled of its golden treasure. The perpetrators of this horrid deed are still at large ; 
of the other five cases four are highway robberies, committed on persons return- 
ing with gold from the mines. In a word, I may say with truth, that both persons 
and property are insecure in Upper California at this time. 

Commodore Jones, in his responsible and difficult position is doing his 
best to preserve order, and to establish a maritime police in the Pacific. 
He says :— 


The mutinies, attended with murder, to which I alluded in my letter 
No. 43, have been fally confirmed, and—not without good reason—have 
caused much uneasiness to shippers of gold from this coast. 

To guard each and every vessel sailing hence with large sums in gold 
dust would requireevery ship of the navy. The best that I can do is to 
keep the vessels of this squadron at seaas much as possible, plying be- 
tween the ports most frequented by our mercantile marive. 

The Commodore has instracted his captains to board every vessel of 
which they may have the least suspicion, and to verify the state of affairs 
on board with that declared in the ship’s papers, The mercantile and 
commercial community owe him thanks for this prompt measure, which 
he instructs his officers to execute with all dae forbearance and delicacy. 
It may nevertheless give rise to some grumblings about the violation of 
flags, and the rights of nations. 

Captain Foleom says, 

The gold mines continue to be as rich as before, although the rainy season has 
caused many to suspend their work. Therecan be no doubt that at least $4,000 
000 of gold, at $16 per ounce troy, has been taken fromthe mines. The most ac- 
curate estimates Lam able to make show that $1,500,000 have be en sent from tho 
country, and $1,000,000 of it has gone from this port. One vessel took $400,000. 
Two-thirds of all that has been exported has gone to foreign countries, and, conse- 
quently, to foreign mines, 

Since I last wrote to you, the affairs of this country have been constantly getting 
worse. Wehave no government here, eithercivil or military, and the country fu 
of lawless men, who are Committiigthe most shocking outrages. Murders and 
robberies are of daily, and I might almost say of hourly oceurr€nce. Not an 
arrival occurs from the north, south, or the interior, but notities the community of 
new acts of villany whichgo unpunished. Within six weeks morethan twenty 
murders have occurred in a white population of less than15,000 souls. ‘The peo- 
= are now acting in self defence ; and four or five days since tiree men were 

ung by Lynchlaw, sixty miles from this place. 

The inhabitants of San Francisco and the settlers have adopted very 





striking resolutions in self-defence. Ata public meeting held on the 
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23d of December they decided to form a Provisional Government, and 
@zreed that a Convention should meet on the 4th of March for organising 
it, and that delegates to this Convention should, in tie meantime, be 
elected. This was to be expected ; bat the most curious purt of the af- 
fair has been rather slurred over by the Press. The officers of ihe Unit- 
ed States Government have, it seems, gathered in Custom House dues 
in the last few months a sum said to amount to $400,000. The Califorui- 
ans, in a plain, straight-forward manner, lay claim to the amount. The 
resolutions are so singular that we must make room for them entire. 


Resolved. That, in the opinion of this meeting, the duties which have been 
collected in the several ports of Upper California. since the 15th day of August, 
1848 papateliy belong to the people of this Territory, as, at that date, the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty of peace between the republics of Mexico and the United States 
of ‘America which oceurred on the 30th day of ss of the present year, was fully 
known the entire settlements of this Territory, and rendered the con- 
tinuance of extraordinary, military occupation unnecessary, and of consequence an- 

the military contribution duties that existed during the war. 


: i ini i ing, the right of any description of 
ah Serb AG eater of ae me meng Setemmine de wxpouns of the 
government of the people so taxed ; and as the United States of America have not 
established any government over California since its cession by Mexico, therefore, 
such duties as have been collected since the disbandment of the extraordinary 

force, justly belong to the people of this territory, and should be claimed 
for our own benefit by the government we may succeed in creating. 

Whether the United States Government will yield, or the Californians 
abandon their posigion, so boldly taken, is matter of much interest. I 
probably depends on the turn that circumstances may take in that direc- 
tion. To us the resolutions have a singular Colonial twang in them, that 
renders them still more remarkable. 

A geutleman who arrived in this city from California early in the week 
has been so besieged with inquiries that he determined to give a public lec- 
ture onthesubject. It was to have been delivered last night. 

From Chagres we have accounts to the 26th of January, and are glad 
to find that the steamer California, last heard of at Rio Janeiro, had ar- 
rived at Panama on the 17th ult., to take her station between that port 
and San Francisco, having been only 57 days steaming from New York. 
She would carry off a large number of the passenzers awaiting her ar- 
rival, estimated variously at from 500 to 700. All sorts of tales about 
the Isthmus are afloat; its advantages and drawbacks. Chagres, how- 

ever, seems to be difficult of access for sailing vessels, since six out of 
eight, mostly small, have been wrecked in the effort to enter its har- 
bour. A steamer for towing in and out is now there, and will reduce 
the sea risk. 

The Judges of the Supreme Court at Washington, by a decision of five 
to four, have determined that the States of the Union cannot levy a tax 
on passengers. The Legislature of the State of New York has conse- 
quently resolved to ask of Congress the requisite authority. 


General Taylor arrived at Cincinnati, on his way to Washington, on 
Thursday, and was received with boundless epthusiasm. This is not 
surprising, when we consider the brilliance of his military achievmeats, 
and the extreme simplicity of his personal bearing. The union of 
such attractions is always popular. 

Loss or tus R. M. Steamsuip “ Forta.”—As we anticipated last Sa. 
turday, the vessel wrecked on the Alacranes, 120 miles from Campeachy, 
proves to be the above vessel. She was carried on the reef by strong 
currents on the morning of the 14th ult, the bright moonlight deceiving 
the look out. A letter in the New Orleans Delta, from a passenger, ex- 
onerates the captain from all blame. Th ~e was happily no loss of life. 


The Cunard Company have sold the Britannia and Acadia steamers 
and have laid down two new vessels of superior tonnage and power to 
any of those now in the line. 

The Rev. Mr. Gites concludes his course of Lectures, before the Mer- 


Che Alvion. 


for the purpose of presenting the Report of the Committee appointed at 
the furmer meeting, and for the formation of an Association for promoting 
Home Ladustry, and encouraging Home Manufactures. 
Oa Tuesday iast, Mr. Hol:nes, the member for this city, brought under 
the consideration of the Assembly, the threatened interference with the 
navigation of Lake Champlain, by the Ogdensburgh and Champiain 
Railroad Company, who are now petitioning the Legislature of New 
York for the privilege of erecting a bridge over the lake at Rouse’s Point. 
If this were permitted, a serious obstacle would be thrown in the 4 of 
the gontemplated caual from the St. Lawrence to Lake Champlain, which 
Mc, Holmes said, a number of gentlemen were ready to undertake, and 
believed they could immediately raise the money to commence. On the 
joey of the Government it was stated that the Imperial authorities had 
ad their attention called to this subject, and had directed the British am- 
bassador at Washington to take the necessary steps to prevent the pro- 
ject of bridging the lake from being carried into execution, as contrary to 
existing treaties between England and the United States. It seems that 
before such a bridge could be built, it would be necessary to obtain the 
consent not only of the state of New York, but of Vermont and the gen- 
eral Government. . 
An event of rare occurrence in our community took place here a few 
days ago. In the Court of Queen's Bench on Friday, one Frangois Xavier 
Beaudry was tried and found guilty of the abduction of a little girl, ele- 
ven years of age, the daughter of a poor Habitant of one of the neigh- 
bouring parishes. Beaudry is said to be worth some twenty or thirty 
thousand pounds, and it came out in his trial that he had within a few 
months been guilty of the same crime in no less than six or eight differ- 
eut instances. He will be sent to the Penitentiary, which will be letting 
the fellow off dog-cheap. 

Quebec, which since the removal of the seat of Government, is never 
heard of, from November to May, it being the general impression here 
that the inhabitants of that famous fortalice go to sleep, like the bears, 
during the winter season—has been roused into new life by an event 
which occurs, on an average in about every five or six years, namely, the 
formation of an ice bridge over the St. Lawrence opposite the City. 
Hear what a Quebec paper says on the joyfal occasion :— 


Ick BrinGk.—Since Saturday night last, the ice has remained stationary oppo- 
site Quebec. Far as the eye can reach, above the city, and toa considerable ex- 
tent beyond the point of Orleans, the two shores are connected by a beautifully 
smvuoth sheet of ice; on which, from an early hour yesterday morning and durin, 
the day, crowds of persons were crossing it | recrossing. Five years have elapse 
since a pont formed opposite our city—namely, on the 3lst January, 1844. The 
year preceding that, we had likewise a bridge, which took onthe 23rd February. 
As a means of healthful recreation—a break in the tedious monotony of our long 
winter, and what is of still greater importance, a facility of transport for the sup- 
ply of our markets—this event is always hailed by our citizens with the most mar- 

ed satisfaction. 


As a set-off against the Ice Bridge, of which the Quebec folk, as you 
see, are so proud, we are able to boast of a rival bond fide “ Punch,” the 
second number of which has just appeared. It is very cleverly got out ; 
the wood-cuts being from designs Wy a young London artist of great tal- 
ent, who has been thrown by seme accident on our shores. The pro- 
prietor and editor 1s Mr. De Walden, ex-comedian, and favourably known, 
1 believe, in New York. I assure you that “ Punch in Canada” does no 
discredit to the honoured name which it has somewhat boldly assumed, 
though the wit, perhaps, bears on matters too lucal to tell at a distance. 

There was a large assemblage of Legislators, Military, Officials, and 
* Citizens of credit and renown,” at the Governor-Geueral’s on Tuesday 
evening. It was a very pleasant and splendid affair, and the bearing of 
the noble host and his family must have impressed on the many strangers 
present the most favourable opinion, even if opposed to his Excellency, 
as some of them must have been, on public grounds. 

We have had a good deal of snow lately, and the travelling is good. 

It has been ramoured for some days that ministers are about to resign. 
Thoy have prepared a bill appropriating the sum of £100,000 for the 
payment of losses incurred in Lower Canada during the Rebellion of 
1837-8, and of this sum it is said that £23,000 is claimed by Dr. Wolfred 
Nelson, one of the leaders of the Insurgents, and commander-in-chief at 
St. Denis, when the troops sent against them were driven back. The 
report goesthat the Upper Canada members have refused to sanction this 
measure, and that the threatened resignation is the consequence. Such 
are the rumours afloat, but whether true or not I cannot say. It. is plain, 
however, that if the present ministers were to resign office one day, they 
must resume it the next, as their places could not by any possibility be 





cantile Association, next Monday evening. The subject is Dow Quixote 
“The Enthusiast.” Those who have attended the previous lectures of 
the series, need no recommendation to induce them to complete the course, 
for Mr. Giles possesses the rare faculty of fascinating all who come under 


filled under existing circumstances by any set of men in or out of Parlia- 
ment. P.P. 

I forgot to say that the House of Assembly uow meets at ten A. M. 
and closes at six P.M. They have given up night work, and works of 





the influence of his eloquent and strikingly original method of treating 
even hacknied subjects. 

Ricaarp H. Dana, Esq., commenced a course of eight lectures at the 
University Chapel on Wednesday evening, to a large and distinguished 
assembly. These Lectures are a repetition of a course delivered in this city 
about eight years since, which attracted the attention of large and in- 
telligent audiences. The two first are ina degree introductory to thuse 
succeeding, in which the lecturer takes up characters of Shakespeare as 
a means for illastrating important philosophical truths. The acknow- 
ledged genius and high literary standing of the lecturer, will doubtless 
insure full audiences to the entire course. The subject for Wednesday 
and Friday next is “ Woman’ —the latter illustrated by the character of 
Desdemons. 


Messrs. Berford & Co. sent us a packet of London papers immediately on the 
receipt of the Niagara's mail. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
MontrEAL, Feb. 9th, 1849, 


The several members having now got rid of their respective crotchets 
aud prepared s hes, the House of Assembly has entered in earnest on 
the business of the session. The Oxford affair has at last come toa close, 
and Mr. Vansittart has been declared guilty of having acted illegally, in 
manifest violation of the rights of the Free olders of the county of Ox-' 
ford, aud in contempt of the privileges of the House. There was one 
point strongly urged against Mr. Vansittant, and with apparent jus- 
tice. It was argued that, even admitting that Mr. Hincks’s qualifica- 
tion was bad in law, he ought to have said so before the election took 
place, and not after, as he actually did, as the majority of the electors 
were thereby deprived of the opportunity of bringing forward another 
candidate of their own party, if Loy thought it necessary so to do, in 
consequence of the supposed flaw in Mr. Hincks’s qualification. There is 
reason in this argument, as there is said to be in roasting eggs; but, still, 
before Mr. Vansittart could justly be convicted of the bi h crimes and 
misdemeanours recorded against him in the Resolution of the House of 
Assembly, it strikes me that it should have been made manifest that he 
acted in bad faith, and not in error. After a long debate which proves 
that whatever may be the opinions throughout the country on the ques- 
tion of Protection and Free Trade, the Free Traders are strong in the 
Assembly, a resolution was passed on a vote of 58 to 12 to the effect 
“ that it is expedient to provide for the free admission of grain and bread- 
stuffs of all kinds, vegetables; fruits, seeds, animals, tides, wool. butter, 
cheese, tallow, horses, salted and fresh meat, ores of all kinds of metals, 
ashes, timber, staves, wood and lumber of all kinds of the growth or 

roduction of the United States of America, intv Canada, whenever simi- 
jar articles, the production of Canada, shall be admitted, without duty, 
into the United States of America.’’ Mr. Merritt, the President of the 
Council, as soonas the resolution was agreed to, introduced a Bill to the 
same effect; but which is not to come into operation until a simiiar one 
has by Congress. The present protection on Agricultural 
produce was a measure of our present Ministry during the administration 
of Sir Charles Bagot, and a great change has taken place not only in 
their views on the question, Gat in those of most of the members who 
were once tho most furiously zealous for protection to the farming inter- 
est. Thisis an advance in the right direction; for the tax was one of the 
most mischievous and silly that ever emanated from a Legislative body. 
A Joint Stock Company Bill has passed the upper House, and has been 
sent down to the Assembly. This, too, shows a change in opinion; as 
hitherto such a measure was regarded with suspicion and dislike by our 
the subject in Bagi who borrowed their views from those entertained on 
the subject in Bagland, without taking into consideration the very dit- 
ferent circumstances of the two countries—the one abounding in capital, 
and the other grievously in want of it, the one offering opportunities for 
fraud from its dense population, which could not be perpetrated in the 
other, where every man knows the means and business of bis neighbour 
nearly as well as he does his own. I believe this measure is calculated 
to do more good, in a quiet way, to the trade of the Province than half 
the acts passed by our Legislature for the last dozen of years. 

There was a public meeting of the Montreal Protectionists last night, 


darkness. pain 
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Astor PLace Orera Hovuse.—The long promised Opera, La Favorita, 
was produced at the above establishment the latter part of last week. 
By many the opera is called Donizstti’s master-piece, and we feel incli- 
ned to join in this opinion when we contrast it with his other and more 
popular works. It is in its character remarkably grave—it deals with a 
different class of subjects and is less homely than even his Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor. We recognize more thought, more serious attention to his sub- 
ject, and we must acknowledge that he has treated his themes with 
more appropriate seriousness, than in any other work of his that we 
kuow. There isa ponderous grandeur in the music of the Priest; a 
s2verity and a strictness which must be considered singular and praise- 
worthy in a disciple of the modern Italian school. To be sure it does 
not always sit gracefully, but we shall at any rate be thankfulfor the at 
tempt. The love passages of the opera bear strikingly the impress of 
the passionate nature of Donizetti. They are replete with melodies of a 
graceful, tender, and passionate character, and yet they are in a great 
measure free from the frivolities and the common places with which so 
much of his music abounds. In short the work certainly takes a higher 
rank than is usually awarded to Donizetti, and we would gladly hear it 
often repeated. 


We cannot mention all that struck us as beautiful in the music, but we 
will point out some of the principal features. In the first act Fernando's 
aria, “ Una Vergine,” isa graceful and beautiful melody—tender and pas- 
sionate. His Recit and Duo with Balthazar “E fia vero,” is full of fine dra- 
matic effects. The allegro, Vanne dunque is full of energetic denunciation. 
and the burst of passionate eloquence, “ Cara luce, soave conforta ”’ is 
thiilling in its effects. 

The solo and chorus, “ Bel raggi la centi,’’ and “ Dolce zefiro,” are 
charming and sparkling melodies, replete with the joyous buoyant feeling 
they are intended to express. The duo between Leonora and Fernando 
possesses many beauties. The andante, “ Oh! crudo fato,” is paintully 
sad and sweet, and the allegro, “ Fia vero,’ is a worthy sequel to it, 
Fernando's aria, which closes the act, was, we regret to say, omitted on 
each performance. 

In the 2d act, the slow movement of the King’s solo, Vien, Leonora, is 
extremely sweet and plaintive, and in his Scena with Leonora, the first 
Aria, In questo suolo, is graceful and tender, and the second, Ah! Valto ar- 
dor che nutro in petio, is sad yet tenderly passionate. The denunciations 
of the Priests are massive, grand and severe, and stand out in bold relief 
against the previous music. The Quartette, Saveniura, is the gem of the 
opera; the austere theme of the Priest contrasts admirably with the 
melancholy and despairing motivo of the King and Leonora he closiag 
is extremely beautiful. . 

In the 3d act, the solo of the King, A tanto amer and the response are tru- 
ly sweet andexpressive. TheRecit. ed Aria, ‘‘ Fia dunque vero,” by Leo- 
nora, is charming and worthy of particular notice, and the whole of the 
scene, after the marriage, is replete with marked excellences. The 4th 
act is entirely between Leonora and Fernando, and we must particularly 
notice an exquisite touch of earnest, pleading sorrow, Clemente al par di 
Dio, deliciously sung by Truffi. We could extend our notice farther, but 
we have pointed cut enough to show how well worth hearing is La 
Favorita. 

The plot of the opera is nearly as follows: Fernando, Benedetti, has 
been brought up and educated by Balthazar (Novelli), Superior of ths 
Convent of St. James di Cumpesteila. He is ignorant of his birth, a pre- 
dicament not uncommon for Italian heroes, but he has high aspirations. 
Leonora (Truffi), the favourite of Alphonso XI., King of Castile (Rossi- 
Corsi), has seen Fernando and has become deeply enamoured of him, and 
through the agency of her waiting-maid Inez ( Mad’lle Frazer) has had 
him conveyed, blindfolded, to the palace gardens, where, for a brief 
period, they have exchanged vows of memail affection. For her sake he 
quits the convent, but in a hurried interview Leonora tellshim that she 
never can be his, that they must — for ever, whilst at the same time 
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finds the paper to be a captain’s commission in the army, ani he, believ- 
ing Leonora of high birth, looks upon this as a means of rising to distine- 
tion, and determines to achieve a position worthy of her, by daring 
courage and untiring perseverance. This hope sweetens the separation. 

The king is passionately enamoured of Leouora, and determines to put 
aside his wife, and place her upon the throne. A favourite of the king, 
Don Gaspare (Patti), intercepts a letter to Leonora, in which the king dis- 
covers the outpourings of a favoured lover. In the midst of his jealous 
ravings Balthazar arrives with a Bull from the Pope, in which he threat- 
ens the king with excommunication if he dves not at once discard his 
mistress. The king at first refuses, but the terrors and the murmurs of 
his people compel him to obey. Fernando, meanwhile, has risen to 

reat distinction, and by his courage has won great battles which saved 
the kingdom, and banished the Moors froin the country. 

The day that the messenger of the Pope arrived had been set apart for 
the reception of the hero. He came in the midst of their trouble, but 
the King receives him as a friend, and promises to grant him any boon 
that he desired, and Fernando immediately claims in marriage the lady 
of his love. He knows not her name, but Leonora entering at that mo- 
ment, he points her out as the one. The King sees at once a means of 
humbling the pride of the warrior, and of reveuging himself upon his false 
mistress. He creates Fernando a Marquis, loads him with riches and fa- 
vours, and finally gives him the hand of Leonora at the altar. ‘The nobles 
are outraged, that an obscure adventurer an] a mistress should be raised 
to their rank, determine to insult him ; and on his return from the church 
slight him ag te He resents it, but on learning the truth, his in- 
dignation bursts forth against Leonora and the King. He caste at the 
feet of-Alphonso his glittering orders, breaks his sword, and leaves the 
palace for ever. The last act finds him again at the convent. He takes 
the last vow that parts him for ever from the world. His heart, however. 
is with his only love, and on leaving the charch full of grief he encoun- 
ters a novice, and recognises Leorfora. He endeavours to fly from her, 
but she entreats him to hear her last words, forshe is dying. She tells 
him that she never deceived him wilfully ; that she commissioned Inez 
to reveal all to him previous to the marriage ; that she supposed that she 
had done so, but that the King had imprisoned her to prevent the expla- 
ration. She tells him how she fled from the couit and begged her way to 
him, that she might gain his forgiveness before she died. All his deep 
love returns, and he urges her to fly with him, that he will break his so- 
lemn vows—but the poor girl, happy at his love and forgiveness, breathes 
her last sigh upon his heart. Thus closes this sad, eventful history. 

It is a stirring plot, aud well adapted to lyric purposes. We have sta- 
ted above, how well Donizetti has rendered it. 

Ou the first night and on two succeeding evenings, the performance, 
excepting Truffi’s portion, was bad, very, very bad ; but we are glad to 
say that~the singers now do justice to themselves and to the music. 
Trnffi conceives this character admirably, indeed it is entirely suited to 
her style, and were it not for acertain restraint, which now and then 
rests too heavily both on her singing and her acting, she would createa 
positive sensation in it. This restraint is becoming more evident each * 
performance: there seems to be a difficulty in drawing a full inspiration. 
Something contracts her powers, and piaions her arms to her sides. Can 
it be the exquisite fitting of the dresses, which seem to have grown upou 
her, so closely and tightly dothey sit?) We cannot account for the effects 
we have noticed in any other way. All the energy and impulsive passion, 
which from time to time will burst forth, adding life and reality to her 
personation, is checked ere it isfully developed. We trust our fair can- 
tatrice will see the fatal effects of this over attention to the perfection 
* fit,” and in future give nature more play. ad 

Benedetti being now at home in his music, invests the character with 
all the manly energy of his nature. 

Novelli and Rossi Corsi aie effective in their separate réles, and sing in 
good artistic style. 

The Orchestra performs carefully ; the brass instruments deserve par- 
ticular praise and notice. The choruses were tolerably well sung, but 
there is still a large amountof coarseness in the voice and manner, that 
we would gladly see modified. Max Maretzek directs in his usual 
prompt and careful manner. 

Why does not Mr. Fry give French Operas, with Borghese and Corelli 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays in each week? It would surely be a popular 
movement, and would pay all parties well. 


Ovawniz. 





We do not remember a theatrical season for several years past so bar- 
ren in novelties, and yet so fruitiulin its harvests to the managers. A few 
pieces attractive in their character seem to have taken firm possession of 
public taste, and these are repeated nightly without producing the usual 
satiety on the part of audiences. At the Broapway, “ Monte Cristo” has 
completed its seventh week of unabated popularity. Herr Driesbach 
and bis feats with trained animals were added to the effects of the car- 
nival scene on Monday last, and the novel spectacle has been continued 
every evening. This introduction, with the representation of the ever 
popular “ Old Heads and Young Hearts,” for the benefit of Mr. Blake on 
Thursday, are the only varieties which have been found necessary to in- 
sure a triumph unprecedented, we believe, in theatrical annals in 


this city, excepting perhaps that of the famous “ Putnam,” that laid 
the foundation for the ample fortane acquired by the late proprietor of 
the Bowery. 

As to the legitimate drama, it is to all appearance suffering a temporary 
if not a complete collapse. When to be resuscitated is a question. 
That Shakspeare and the old dramatists have long been voted obsoletee 
on the stage by the strictly critical and fashionable classes, is an undis- 
puted fact, simply, we believe, however, from the inefficient mode in 
which these great lights have latterly been presented, One of two con- 
tingencies is certain so far as the legitimate drama is concerned in this 
city. Either managers must obtain a concentration of the highest order 
of talent, or spectacle, melo drama, extravaganza, and burlesque, will 
hold undisputed possession of the stage. As the latter species of enter- 
tainment entirely excludes the star system, with all its ruinous exactions 
and annoying responsibilities, managers will undoubtedly prefer the less 
troublesome but more remuneratin — of entertainment. Shaks- 
peare, however, can never die—banished from hie o :.ce appropriate throne, 
he reigns supreme as the classic of dramatic literature; and from his 
peculiar fitness for elocutionary illustration, and the vast field his works 

resent for critical annotation and speculation, the reading-room and the 
ecture-room may now become the arenas for his potent influence. 

Mrs. Butler is actually turning the heads of the sober-minded and fasti- 
dious Bostoniaus by her Shakspearian readings, and similar effects are 
likely to occur when she introduces them into this city. In the mean- 
time, Mr. Dana is attracting large and strictly intellectual audiences to his 
course of lectures illustrative of certain characteristics in our social or- 
ganization to which Shakspeare furnishes, as it were, the basis or text. 


Oirmuric THEeatre.—Mitchell is early in the field this season, with the 
holiday novelties from London. The Haymarket Christmas piece callod 
“‘Camaralzaman and Badoura, or the Peri who saw the Prince,” was 
produced on Monday evening with great attenticn to the mise en scene, and 
veay fuirly acted ; the result was unequivocal success. The extravaganza 
is written by the Brothers Brough, the authors of “‘ The Enchanted Isle.” 
This last effort is not perhaps as sparkling in its wit as their first attempt, 
but itis far more pleasing and entertaining iu its character, combining 
a really interesting story, dramatically handled, with incidents tuflicient- 
ly striking to keep alive attention throughout. Miss Clarke as the 
Prince, and Miss Phillips as Badoura, are both effective in their parts. 
A mock Italian duott by the latter Indy. with Nickineon, isa rich and ar- 
tistical piece of burlesque. The sprightly Miss Gannon is the Peri of the 
story, and although not perhaps as pointed in the dialogue as might be 
desired, yet she manages to render the part very attractive. Nickinson 
is magnificent as the Emperor of China, the tyrant father, and deals out 
his Imperial airs, like a veritable “ brother of the Sun.” Conover is the 
“ Djinn,” quaint, comic, and amusing, as can well he required. The at- 
tendant Peri’s are well represented by the members of the company, and 
the graceful little Partington introduces one of her delicately executed 
Pas, much to the gratification of her numerous Olympian admirers. 

The costumes and scenes, are now and appropriate, and the entire get- 
ting up reflects great credit onthe management. The piece will undoubt- 
edly havea run, for itis a decided hit. 


Tue American Dramatic Funp Association.—We are happy to learn 
that the benefit of this valuable Iustitution yielded between fitteen and 
sixteen hundred dollars to the Treasury Fund. A fact connected with 
the Society has occured which deserves to be generally known. The 
Managing Committee lately voted salaries to the Secretary Mr. Brougham, 
aud the Treasurer Mr. John Povey. These gentlemen with a liberality, 
that reflects the highest credit on their characters, promptly declined re- 
muuneration, preferring to continue perfoming their onerous and respon- 








she giveshim a paper as a token of her deep interestin his welfare. He 


sible duties as heretofore, gratuitously. 
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Tux History or Exctaxp From THE Accxssion or James II. By 7’. B. 
Macaulay. New York, 1849. Harpers. What a happy circumstance it 
is, that Macaulay has failed in political life! He might have been a 


3 ’ — : NCE OF : , a : cue 
Leaves From Marcaret Smitn’s Jounnat in THE Provi | Chancellor of the Exchequer, or a Prime Minister, fretting and pining his 


Massacuusetts Bay, 1678-9. Boston. 1849. W. D. Ticknor § Co. 


It is probable that the success of the “Di:ry of Lady Willoughby,” a | 


book written in old English style, and published in it also by the Long- 
mans of London, gave rise to the little volume before us. The title, 
which we give at length, tells us its contents; and a pei usal will satistly 
the reader that it emanates from no common hand. Passing by, or touch- 
ing lightly other Colonial matters of public interest, it dwells at length 
and with much force upon the ill-treatment of the Indians by the Colo- 


nists of the Seventeenth century, and that of the Quaker aud other un- | 


popular sects by the men of that time in authority. Religious intoler- 
ance, in fact, is graphically pictured thoughout, and fervently denounc- 
ed. All this, however, though of interest to those versed in the working 
of colonization aud the history of religious sects, would scarcely make the 
book acceptable to general readers. Its attractions are in the exceeding 


truth and simplicity of its style—the quaintness of its language, striking, | 


but not exaggerated—the pleasaut humour—the expusury of the fuibles 


of the strovg-minded, and the sterling value of some accounted weak— 


and above al . ‘ , 
incomprehensible of all incomprehensible things—the female heart. 


These may be large words in speaking of a little book that may be read 


| une acquaintance that the author exbibits with that most 


through in a couple of hours. But we judge of 1 othing by its size; and | 


hold a page of one author tu be worth a volume of another. We cannot 
find room for the passages we hed marked for extract, but cannot let the 
work go without a sample or two. 


tanical justice in the ‘* good old days.” 


Here is a clever illustration of puri- 


November ye 13th. 

The Quaker maid, Margaret Brewster, came this Morning inquiring for the 

Doctor, and desiring him to visita sick man at her Father's house, a litle way up 
the River; whereupon, he took his Staff, and went with her. On his coming back, 
he said he must doe the Quakers the justice to say, that, with all their Heresies, 
and pestilenterrors of Doctrine, they were a kind People; for here was Goodman 
Brewster, whose small Estate had been well nigh taken from him in fines, and 
whose Wife was a Weak, ailing Woman, who was at this time kindle lodging 
and nursing a poor, broken down Soldier, by no means likely to repay him, in 
any sort. As for the sick Man, he had been hardlie treated in the matter of his 
Wages, while in the Warre, and fined, moreover, on the Ground that he did 
profane the Holy Sabbath; and though he had sent a Petition to the Honorable 
Governor and Council, for the remission of the same, it had been to no purpose. 
Mr. Russ said he had taken a copie of this Petition, with the Answer thereto, 
intending to make another Application himself to the Authorities; for although 
the Petitioner might have been blameable, yet his Necessitie did goe far to ex 
cuse it. He gave me the Papers to copy. which are as followeth: 

“ To the Honourable the Governor and Council, now sitting in Boston, July 30, 1676. 

of Johnathan Atherton humbly showeth : 

“That your Petitioner, being asoldier under Capt. Henchman, during their aboad at Con- 
cord, Capt. H , uucer pretence of your Petitioner’s profauation of te Sabbath, had sentenced 
your Petitioner to lose a forinight’s pay. Now, the thing tr at was allezed against your Pe- 
litioner was, that he cut « piece of an old Hatt to putin his Shooes, and emptied three or four 
Catridges. Now, there was great occasion and necessity at that time for his soe doing, 
for his Shooes were grown soe bigg, by walkiug and riding in the wet and dew, tha 
they galled his Feet sve that he was notable to goe with ut paine; and his Catridges being 
in a Bagg, were worne with continual travell,soe that they lost the Powder out, so thal il 
was dangerous to carry them; besides, he did not know how soon Le should be furced to 
make use of them. therefore he did account itlawful to dee the same; yet, if itbeedeemed a 
Breach of the Sabbath, he desires to be humbled before the L ; 
his People for any offence done tothem thereby. And doth humbly reques: the favor of your 


The Petition 


honors to consider the premises, and toremitthe fineimposed upon him, and to give order | 


to the Committee for the Warr tor the payment of his Wages. So shall he forever pray.” 
“ Aug. 1676.—The Council sees no cause to grant the Petitioner any reliefe” 
Margaret Smith relates various instances of supposed witchcraft, and 
the harsh treatment experienced by those who fell under suspicion. The 
proofs adduced by accusers are sometimes amusing. A certain house in 


Newburg was said to be haunted ; and strange things happened therein | 


—but let the heroine use ber own language. 
Newbury, Nov. 16, 1778, 
Went yesterday to the haunted house with Mr. Russ and Mr. Richardson, Re. 
becca and Aunt Rawson being in the companie. Found the old couple in much ' 
trouble, sitting by the fire, with the Bible open before them, and Goody Morse 
weeping. Mr. Richardson asked Goodman Morse to tell what he had seen and 
heard in the house; which he did, to this effect: That there had been great and 
Strange Noises all about the house, a banging of doors, and aknocking on the 
boards, and divers other unaccountable Sounds ; that he had seen his box of Tools | 
turn over of itself, and the tools flie about the room; Baskets dropping down the | 
Chimnie, and the Pots hanging over the fire smitting against each other: and, | 
moreover, the Irons on the hearth jumping into the pots, and dancing on the ‘table. 
Goodwife Morse said that her Bread tray would upset of its own c 
great woolen W heel would contrive to turn itself upside down. and stand on its | 
end: and that when she and the Boy did make the beds, the Blankets would fly | 
off as fast as they put them on, all of which the boy did contirme. Mr. Russ asked | 
her if she suspected anie one of the mischief ; whereupon, she said she did believe 
it was done by the seaman Powell, a cunning man, who was wont to boast of his | 
knowledge in astrology and astronomy, having been brought up under one Nor 
wood, who is said to have studied the Black Art. He bad wickedly accused her 
grandson of the mischief, whereas the poor Boy had himself suffered greatly from 
the Evil Spirit, having been often strack with stones aud bits of boards, which 
were flung upon him, and kept awake o'nights by the diabolical! avises. Goodman 
Morse here said that Powell, coming in and pretending to pity their lamentable 
case, told them that if they would let him have the Boy fora day or two. they 
should be free of the trouble while he was with him; and thatthe Boy going with 
him, they had no disturbance in that time ; which plainly showed that this Powell 
had the wicked Spirits in his keeping, and could chain them up, or let them out 
as he pleased. "| 


accord, and the 


- * * ™ 

Mr. Russ talked awhile with the Boy, who did stoutly deny what Caleb Powell | 
charged upon him, and showed a bruise which he got from a Stick thrown at him | 
in the Cow-house. When we went away, Mr. Richardson asked Mr. Russ what | 
he thought of it. Mr. Russ said, the matter had indeed a strange look, but that | 
it might be nevertheless the work of the Boy, who was a cunning young Rogue 
and capable beyond his years. Mr. Richardson said he hoped his Brother ‘was 
not about to countenance the scoffers and Sadducees, who had all along tried to | 
throw doubt upon the matter. ° 


There is a certain Margaret Brewster, a pretty and lively Quakeress, 
pious withol, and urged on by the elders of her sect to fly in the very 
face of the iutoleraut magistracy, whose li'tle tale is neatly interwoven | 
with the narrative. ' 


| 
| 


Margaret Smith’s brother falls in love with her—aud 
with a page of their love passages, and sincere commendations of the 
book before us, we conclude our remarks. 
c. ye Sth. 
Yesterday I did, at my Brother's wish, goe with him to eater thea 
house, where I was kindlie welcomed by the young Woman and her Parents. 
After some little tarry, [found means to speak privily with her touching my Bro- 
ther’s regard for her, and to assure her that I did truly and freely consent there- 
unto, while I did hope, for his sake as well as her own. that she would, as far as 
might be consistent with her notion of dutie, forbear to doe or say anythin x which 
might bring her into trouble with the Magistrates and those in authority. She said 
that she was sag grateful for my kindness towards her, and that what I said was 
a great reliefto her mind; for when she first met my Brother, she did fear that 
his Kindness and Sympathy would provea Snare to her; and that she had been 
sorely troubled moreover, lest by encouraging him she should not only doe violence 
to her own Conscience, but also bring trouble and disgrace upon one who was 
she did confess, dear unto her, not only as respects outward things, but by reason 
of what she did discern of an innocent and pure inward life in his Conversation 
and Deportment. She had earnestly sought to conform her conduct, in this as in 
all things, to the Mind of her Divine Master; and as respected my caution touch- 
“aun iat, —— ——e the Lord might require of her, and she 
solace of human affection, aa ge ileal rye ye a. Thy 
aot P ion 1e dic so will. ly 
and Kind werds,”’ she coutinued, “ have removed a great weight from me. 
te Arpcrng nore open before me, The Lord bless thee, for thy kindness.” 
las be 9 bp much tenderness of spirit and withal with such an engag- 
Sewostness of loo and voice, that | was greatly moved, and, pressing her in my 
Th I kissed her, and bade her look upon me as her dear Sister. 
‘ ™E yoan A eer, us, — staid to Supper. and sitting down in silence at the | 
fae —y : a to my Brother, but he made a sign to check me, and 
for alints ™ i ng Ya then knowing wheretore. Soe we all sat still 
at theie wae . time, w ach I afterwards found is the manner of these People 
heed wis heme ral was plain, but of exceeding guod relish; warm Kye | 
Geedetts Bineen = oney, and Bowls of sweet Milk, and roasted Apples. | 
eilomeed want roa Me 10 appeared much above her husband, (who is a plain, | 
ona Be ' her carriage and discourse, talked with us very pleasantly, | 
0 argaret seemed to grow more at ease, tha longer we staid. | 
He winichion tence x tangs Pike, who hath returned fromthe Eastward. 
Salinas send son my just told him how matters stood with Leonard, and | 
g ¥, rejoiced to hear of his prospect. He had known Margaret | 


Brewster from a Chi 
shild, and there wag s i ‘ 
an 8 scarce her equal in these pz rsweet- | 
ness of Temper and loveliness of P ; ipa 


Quaker, he was free to say this in 





her behalf. I am more and more confirmed 


ord, and beggs the pardon ef 


| Treatise on Mechanics Statics, and Dynamics. 


erson and mind; and, were she ten times 2 | 


hour dn the stage of public affairs, gaining partial applause from one half 
of his countrymen, and hearty condemnation from the other half. What 
he is now, as an author, we need not repeat. Without lowering the 
dignity of history, he bas given it the popularity of fiction. He enjoys 
already the high esteem of all readers of his native language; nor is his 
fame likely to be evanescent. It is the second volume tuat lies before 
us. Commencing with the year 1685, when James II. was at the zenith 


of his power, it ends w:th the proclamation of Willian and Mary in 1688. 
We Lave no need to invent new terms of panegyric, nor to copy those of 
our contemporaries, in speaking of this masterly production. The copi- 
ous extracts we have already giveu, and others to-day in preceding 
| columns, attest our admiration at the inatter and the manner of this great 
For the sake of our numerous readers scattered through remote 


work, 
disiricts to whom new books are inaccessible, we trust that those who 
have perused this history entire, so far as published, will not grudge the 
space thus occupied. The vivid portraiture of the Jesuits will be at once 
recognised as a likeness—and the expounding of the great English Revo- 
lution of 1688 will be found a masterpiece of philosophy and a model of 
eloquence. 
Rotayp Casnen. By Charles Lever. New York. Harpers.—Oue half of 
e us; and we 
| confess that there is a dashing, off-and style in Mr. yr that fairly 
If there be uot much novelty in his characters, there 
so that one runs 
rapidly through his pages, amused if not instructed. The hero of the 
| present work is first introduced to the reader as an officer in the Colom- 
, biau Navy, one of a set of reckless fellows described as half privateers 
| aud half pirates. But he is soon trausplanted from the revelries of a vil- 
| la on the Orinoco to the more congenial soil of Dublin city, where, with 
Though 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
; anew tale by an acknowledged favourite is here 


carries one away. 


is variety in his incideuts, and bis tales never flxg ; 


infinite humour, Irish upper-crust life is described in this Part :. 








! 


| 


Mr. Lever dves not trouble his readers with many moral applicatious of 


the poiuts of his story, nor imitate Bulwer in philosophizing through two 
piges over the incidents of one, yet he quietly lets a hint drop here and 
there, pregnant with thought and meaning. Whata homily, for instance, 
on the law of primogeniture and the aristocratic system may be deduced 
from the following few lines ; and to what length some writers wou'd 
Our author has probably done 


have hammered out the deduction ! 
wisely in letting readers draw their own conclusions. 

It was about ten days or a fortnight after the great Kennyfeck dinner, when all 
the gossip about its pretensions, dulness, and bad taste had died away, and the 
worthy guests so bored by the festivity began to wonder “ when they would give 
another,’ that a gentleman sat at breakfast in one of those large, dingy-looking, 
low-ceiled apartments which are the choice abodes of the vice-regal staffin the 
Castle of Dublin. The tawdry and time-discoloured gildings, the worn and fa- 
ded silk hangings, the portraite of by-gone state counsellors aud commanders in- 
chief, grievously riddled by rapier points and pistol-shots, were not without an 
emblematic meaning of the past glories of that seat of government, now so sadly 
fallen from its once high and palmy state. 

Although still a young man, the present occupant of the chamber appeared mid- 
dle-aged, so much had dissipation and excess done the work of time on his consti- 
| tution. A jaded, wearied look, a sleepy, indolent expression of the eye, certain 
hard lines about the angles of the mouth, betokened one who played a high game 
with life, and rarely arosea winner. Although his whole appearance bespoke 
| birth and blood rather than intellect or ability, there was enough in his high and 


curred in his career. 


had eighty thousand a year. He had exactly three hundred. } 
three houses, which might well be called palaces, besides a grouse lodge in the | 
Highlands, a yachting station at Cowes, and a vilaat Hyeres in France. My | 
lord was but too happy to be the possessor of the three cobwebbed chambers of | 
a vice regal aid-de-camp, and enjoy the pay of his troop without joining his | 
regiment. 

Yet these two men were reared exactly alike ! As much habituated to every 
requirement and luxury of wealth as his elder brother, the younger suddenly dis- 
covered that, once beyond the shedow of his father’s house, all his worldly re- | 
sources were something more than what the cook and something less than the | 
valet received. He had been taught one valuable lesson, however, which was, | 
that as the state loves a rich aristocracy, it burthens itself with the maintenance of | 
all those who might prove a drain on its resources, and that itis ever careful to 
provide for the Lord Georges and Lord Charleses of its noble houses. To this 
provision he believed he had a legal claim; at allevents, he knew it to bea right 
uncontested by those less highly born. 


If the second aud concluding part equal the first, Roland Cashel will | 








become popular, 
printed on better paper than they used to be. 














tempts, some time back painted a picture of Christ pronouncing the prophecy, “ Hea- 
ven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall not pass away.” he work 
is one of high merit, indeed we may certainly affirm that we know of no modern 
painter who could surpass it in the dignity of its conception, and the mild yet 
majestic expression which the countenance reveals ; the painter has unaoabtedl 
invested his subject with much of the atribnte of Divinity. The figure is of half- 
length, but of Ilfe size, the right hand rests on a globe, the leftis upli ted in the atti- 
tude ofenunciation. This fine work will shortly be in the hands of the public, in 
the shape of a most charming lithograph, which Mr. Lane has recently completed, 
and which most entirely embodies the elevation and the beauty of the original. We 
hail the appearance of prints of such a character with feelings of satisfaction; they 
are calculated to produce a healthy tone in the minds of all who love Artfor its own 
sake, and to sustain this feeling in those who revere it in its noblest qualifications. 
The Count s picture and Mr. Lane s lithograph, may be seen at Mr. Hogarth’s, the 
publisher, in the Haymarket ; and the picture will astonish many who know the 
Count only as a “ leader of fashion.” 


The following item is new to us, and can scarcely be trae, or the facts 
would have obtained general publicity, and drawn forth much comment. 
Proud as we should be to know that London was the receptacle of many 
of the masterpieces of Art, we confess we cannot but deprecate any such 
desecration as that here alluded to. Not for the glory of having such a 
gallery as the Louvre was in 1814, would we have the cities of Europe 
despoiled of their treasures, either by right or conquest from without, or 
by an internal attempt to relieve financial difficulties. The only thing 
that could reconcile us to the notion of a temporary removal from Rome 
of her priceless treasures is the fear that violent hands may perchance 
be laid on them in the excesses of Revolutionary frenzy. The French, 
we really believe, estimate Horace Vernet as highly as the Romans do 
Rophael himself, and yet the pictures of the former fared badly in the 
Revolution of February last. The paragraph is as follows :— 


Works oF ART IN Rome.—Hardly a week was suffered to elapse after the 
news had arrived in London that the Pope was dispossessed of his political pow- 
er by a revolutionary faction, than agents, either real or pretended, of the mob- 
installed government, appeared with a proposition to some capitalists in the city to 
effect the loan of half a million sterling. The conditions of the offer were to re- 
ceive £80 for every £100, at the rate of five per cent. per annum interest, the 
entire loan to be redeemed at the expiration of ten years. The security proposed 
was no less than the deposit of the great works of painting and sculpture which 
exist in the palaces, museums, and public buildings of Rome. These were to be 
consigned to London, the proceeds of their public exhibition to be applied in part 
payment of the interest on the loan. However strange, astounding, or even ab- 
surd the transaction may appear, it is not the less certain thatthe proposition was 
entertained by the City capitalists, but with the condition that the works of Art 
should be duly valued, and their presence in England insisted on as the basis of 
the negotiation. 

We notice in the Atheneum of the 13th ult.. the following remarks, 
which give a statement similar to the foregoing, the locality being trans- 
ferred from Rome to Venice. The Atheneum has none of our fastidious 
scruples. Possibly our own might melt away, if the great works were 


really within our grasp. 
Each day's experience inculcates the lesson that political commotion is an influ- 





We are glad to see that the cheap uovels are now | ¢, overturn that belief. 


ence unpropitious to Art. Intelligence has just reached us thatone of the most 
celebrated galleries in Europe is on the eve of being dispersed. Venice is about 
to lose one of her greatest glories. To supply means for their struggle against 
Austrian rule, ner inhabitants are about, it is said, to dispose of the great National 
Collection in the rooms of the Accademia delle Belle Arte—anciently the Con- 
vento della Carita. The purchasers are a number of persons who have formed 
themselves into a company of investment of the necessary capital. It is not impos- 
sible, then, looking to the excited and unsettled | condition of the various other 
| European empires, and their consequent want of means, that we may ere long 
| see in this island »:. “‘ Assumption,” by Titian, a‘ Miracle of St. Mark,” by Tin- 
| toret, the Giorgiunes. Veroneses, Bellinis, Carpaccios, and other great works 
| which have go ‘long enchanted the world. Should this so turnout, it is to be 
hoped that our Government will not fail to make such important acquisitions. Let 
us not hear of straitened resources and difficult times :—a portion of the sums 
| annually disbursed by the Board of Woods and Forests—rarely for national em- 
| bellishments and seldom on national Art —may for once be well expended in se- 
| curing some of these matchless treasures. We shall watch closely the conduct 


| squarely-shaped head, his deep, dark eye, and his firm, sharply cut mouth, to au | of those with whom lies the responsibility. 
gur that incapacity could not be reckoned among the causes of any failures he in- | 
He was in every respect the beau ideal of that strange so- 
lecistn in oursocial code, ** The younger son.” His brother, the Duke of Derwent, 
i His Grace owned 


| a 


| WHO INVENTED STEAM NAVIGATION? SCREW PROPELLERS. 
The following remarks are taken from the Atheneum of the 26th ult., 
aud comprise a critical article on a book recently published in London, 
under the tithe— A Sketch of the Origin and Progress of Steam Navi- 
gation trom Authentic Documents. -By Bennet Woodcroft, Professor of 
Machinery in Uuiversity College, London.” It will be found of inter- 
est, though not containing any absolute novelty ; neither is this the first 
time that Sir W. Symonds has come under severe animadversion in print. 
Who invented steam navigation? is a question in the history of inven- 
tions much disputed. The dispute lies not so much between men as 
between natious. France has her Jouttroy, Spain her Blasco de Garay, 
England her Jonathan Halls, Scotland her Bell, America her Fulton. 
The greatest share in the merit of invention bad been pretty gene | 
attributed to Fulton and to Bell ;—but more recent research has tende 
The present work will help, if not to settle the 


But what shall we say of | matter conclusively, at least still further to unsettle the popular faith on 


° mT . : bs 4 h side 7 “hi 2 
the half dozen woodcuts ? The London caricaturist, who rejoices in the both sides of the Channel. 


nom de plume of “ Phiz,’” would surely never recoguise his own produc- 


It was first demonstrated, we think, in a Treatise on Steam Navigation 
in the “ Encyclopedia Britavnica,” about 1840, that itis to none of the 


tions. They are caricatures of the art of woodcutting, with one single | popularly received authors of steam navigation that the public are in- 


recommeindation—they are so comically bad that one must needs langh 


| at them. With a novei for fifty cents what better could be expected ? 


To omit them altogether would have been better. 

Knickerbocker MaGazine.—The February number of this venerable 
aud esteemed monthly keeps up its high repute ; and many a pleasant 
word, as usual, does the editor have with his readers, in the way of 
gossip about men and things in general—and books in particular. The 
Knickerbocker needs no commendation. 

Books Recrivep.—Industrial Exchanges and Social Remedies, with a Gon- 
sideration of Taxation. By D. P. Barhydt. G. P. Putnam.—An Elementary 
By Augustus W. Smith, LLD. 
Harpers.—The Phedon of Plato, a dialogue on the immortality of the soul, 
W. Gowans.—The American Metropolitan Magazine for February.— The Edin. 
burgh Review for January. Leonard Scott §& Co. 


New Books ADVERTISED 1N LoNDoN.—Stokers and Pokers; Or, the Lon- 
don and North-Western Railway, the Electric Telegraph and the Railway Clear- 
ing-House. By the author of * Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau,” (Sir F. 
B. Head.) Post 8vo.—The Western World; Or, Travels in the United States 
in 1846-47, exhibiting them in their Latest Developement, Social, Moral, Political, 
and Economical, with a Map of their Extent and Territorial Acquisitions. To 
which is added some Account of California, with a Map of the same. By Alex. 
ander Mackay, Esq. of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at Law. In 3 vols. post 
8vo.—Four Months among the Gold-Finders in Alta-California; be ing the Diry 
of an Expedition from San Francisco to the Gold Districts. By J. Tyrwhitt 
Brooks, M.D. In post 8vo. 


FINE ARTS. 

Tue Art Jovurvat.—We have received from Mr.G, Virtue, John street, 
the agent here for its sale, the January number of this brilliant London 
periodical. At the commencement of the year its size was enlarged and 
the character of its embellishments increased in value. They are numer: 
ous, and many of them admirable specimens of the art of engraving. 
Three of them now before us are excellent Of these, the first is a 
portrait of Mr. Vernon after a likeness by Pickersgill ; and in a work 
dedicated to the Fine Arts, no portrait could have been more appropri+ 
ately placed. Mr. Vernon, it will be remembered, has recently conferred 
a great boon on the Britis public, by presenting them with a choice and 
valuable collection of pictures by British living artists. The particulars 
of this spirited act have been already given in our columns ; and we are 
glad to see that though the government and parliamenthave done little or 
nothing in acknowledgment of the boon, the great body of the people 
recoguise and are grateful for it. The second illustration especially worth 


notice is one of Cailcot’s delicious landscapes ; and the third a sculptured | 


group of Ino and the infant Bacchus by Foley, as charming a work of 
art as we have seen in many a day. 


From the letter-press of the Art-Journal we make two extracts. The 


in the beli : : : ne = Sie eats 5 sles 
elief that Leonard hath notdone unwise!y in this Matter and doe cleer- | first does but contirm remarks we have made more than once. 


fally accept of his choice, believe 
things well. 


it to be the ordering of Him who doeth all 
talents are most successfully displayed in every department of Art which he at 


Picture sy Count D’OxsAY.—This accomplished gentleman, whose artistic 


| debted for the invention—but to the united efforts of three Scotchmen, 
| Miller, Taylor and Symington. These three began their joint experi 
ments iu 1788,—and continued them into the present century. Those 
experimeuts formed the foundation of all that has since been done. Bell 
} and Fulton both saw their boats and followed their constructions: one in 
Scotland, on the Clyde—the other in America, on the Hudson. Both 
have had awarded to them the merit of originality, which neither 
deserved. 

These conclusions, deduced by Mr. Scott Russell from a series of per- 
sonal researches and recorded in the Treatise alluded to, are fully estab- 
lished by the more recent investigations of Mr. Woodcroft. He, too, 
seems to have taken great pains to ransack every record that could fur- 
nish authentic evidence on the subject. He produces a trustworthy se- 
ries of origiual papers. He hes obtained in many cases, the original 
drawings aud specifications of the inventors annie, He has re-con- 
structed Miller’s original paddle-boat, Symington’s original engine, and 
Miller’s, Taylor’s and Symington’s original steam-boats. He traces 
clearly their history, progress and improvement. He traces out also the 
connexion of these with Bell and with Fulton:—and shows the latter es- 
pecially to have possessed little merit beyond such as belongs to the ap- 
propriating to hunself of the labour and reputation of others. 

There is one fact which gives to this result of such inquiries a peculiar 
interest. The widow of one of the inventors still lives: and a aon 
pension of 50/. a-year is all that now marks the liberality of the Englis 
nation to the inventors of steam navigation! Thus it is that England 
delights to honour those who achieve the victories of peaceful conquest 
and scientific invention. What shail be done to the man whom she re- 
cognizes as one of her great national benefactors? His widow shall have 
fifly pounds a-year !—Watt died unrewarded ; his son has followed him 
unhonoured to the grave; and Mrs. Taylor represents one of the three 
inventors of steam navigation to receive a payment of fifty pounds a-year 
from the nation whose steam fleets sweep over all the seas of the 
world! 

That part of Mr. Woodcroft’s beautiful volume which unravels the 
particulars of this chapter in the history of steam navigation will be read 
with great interest. The pains which he has taken to ascertain the facts 
from original sources,—the elegant drawings given of the infant steam- 
vessels, rendered as they are by Mr. Bourne, Mr. Barlow, and Mr. Chef- 
fins with minute fidelity and picturesque effect,—the reproduction faith- 
fully-of original documents and original and rare drawings which enable 
the reader to judge for himself of the justness of the conclusions at- 
tempted to be established—give to the work a value alike to the scienti- 
fic student and to the amateur. ; 

With the history of Miller, Taylor, Symington, and their followers 
Bell and Fulton, the early history of paddle-wheel navigation ceases. 
With it, Mr. Woodcroft’s book also might have closed but for the exist- 
ence of an important modern invention “the screw propeller.”  Per- 
haps it might be thought probable that in regard to that invention, pro- 
duced in times comparatively modern, after the practicability of steam 
navigation was perfectly admitted and its public importance tully recog- 
nised, we should have no more neglected merit to bewail or public in- 
gratitude to record. Not so! “ Tempora mutantur,”—it is true, but it is 
not true that “ nos mutamur in illis.”” The original inventor of the screw 
propeiler has reaped only neglect. It appears from Woodcroft s book, 
that Captain Ericsson, of the late firm ef Braithwaites & Ericsson, was 
the constructor of the first efficient screw propeller. So far back as 
1837, he constructed a screw-boat on the Thames, which performed at 
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the rate of te1 miles an hour, and towed a large American ship five miles 
an hour. The engineers of London neglected the experiment :—the 
Lords of the Admiralty, Sir Charles Adam, Sir William Symonds, Sir Ed- 
ward Parry and Captaia Beaufort pooh-pooh-ed it. England disowned 
the invention and the inventor. 

If Mr. Woodcroft is hard on the claims of America in regard to the 
paddle-wheel, he does her ample justice in regard to the screw propeller. 
America—her couutrymen—ler Admiralty—have put England to shame. 
The disowned engiueer and his invention tound a refuge there, Ericssou 
and his screw were iustantly adopted and encouraged, introduced and 
p omoted in America. Capt. Ericsson’s line of boats may now be seen 
daily engaged in transporting the richest. heaviest freights ofthe Dela- 
ware,—and the“ Princeton” war steamer had long done honour to the 
American Navy. ‘Thus have we, who couceive ourselves t » rank highest 
as a nation of engiueers, inventors and sailors, superciliously thrown away 
both charaeter aud place. : : 

We come at a considerably later period to the introduction of the screw 
propeller in this country—.ind to the celebrated trials of the “ Archimed- 
es,” by which so much attention was drawn to the subject. Mr Woocrolt's 
own share in the matter is stated with great modesty. He is known to 
be the inventor of one of the earliest and most effective forms of screw. 
He, too, has to complain—appareutly with great justice—of the unfair 
treatment which he has suffered from the Board of Admiralty and their 
officers ;—ollicers who know something of their business but have no re- 
sponsiblity, and a Board who take the respousibility but kuow nothing 
whatever of the business. } 

Mr. Woodcroft’s volume closes with a list of patents for propelling,— 
which is of mach value as containing many hitherto little known. The 
spirit and tenoar of the work and the information which it coaveys are 
well illustrated in the followiag extract trom oue of the documents con- 
cerning the screw propeller :— 

“ The next step in the inveation was the construction of a wooden boat, 40 feet 
long, 8 feet beam, 3 feet draught of water, with two propellers, each of 5 feet 3 
i diameter. So successful was this experiment, that when steam was turned 
on for the first time the boai at ouce moved at a speed of upwards of 10 miles an 
hour, without a single alteration being requisite in her machinery. Not only did 
the boat atiain this considerable speed, but its power to tow larger vessels was 
found to be so great, that schooners of 140 tons burthen were propelled by it at the 
rate of seven miles an hour; and the American packet ship Z'vrvn/o, under the 
command of Captain Griswold, was towed in the river Thames, by this miniature 
steamer, at the rate of more than five English miles an hour throughthe water. 
The engineers of London regarded the experiment with silent neglect; and the 
subject, when laid before the Lords of the British Admiralty, failed to attract any 
favourable notice from that august body. Perceiving its peculiar and admirable 
fitness for sips of war, Ericsson was confident that their Lordships would at once 
order the «struction of a war steamer on the new principle. He invited them, 
therefore, w take an excursion in tow of his experimental boat. Accordingly, the 

orgeous and gilt Admiralty barge was ordered up to Somerset House, and the 
ittle steamer was lashed alongside. The barge contained 5 iarles Adam, 
senior Lord of the Admiralty, Sir William Symonds Surveyor of the British 
Navy, Sir Edward Parry, the celebrated commander of the second North Pole 
Expedition, Captain Beaufort, Hydrographer, and others of scientific and naval dis- 
tinction. Inthe anticipation of a severe scrutiny from so distinguished a person- 
age as the chief constructor of the British navy, the inventor had carefully pre- 
pared plans of his new mode of propulsion, which were spread on the damask 
cloth of the magnificent barge. To his utter astonishment, as we may well ima- 
gine, this scientific gentleman did not appear to take the slightest interest in his 
explanations. On the contrary, with those expressive shrugs of the shoulder and 
shakes of the head which’ convey so much to the bystander without absolutely 
committing the actor,—with an occasional sly, mysterious undertone remark to 
his colleagues,—he indicated very plainly that though his humanity would not 
permit him to give a worthy man cause tor so much unhappiness, yet that ‘he 
could, an’ if he would’ demonstrate by a single word the utter futility of the 
whole invention. Meanwhile the little steamer, with her precious charge, pro- 
ceeded ata steady progress of 10 miles an hour through the arches of the lofty 
Southwark and London bridges between Limehouse and the steam-engine manu- 
factory of the Messrs. Seaward. Their Lordships having landed and inspected 
the huge piles of ill-shaped cast-iron, mis-denominated marine engines, intended 
for some of her Majesty’s steamers,—with a look at their favourite propelling ap- 
paratus, the Morgan paddle-wheel (a very admirable instrument by the bye), they 
re embarked, and were safely returied to Somerset House by the disregarded, 
noiseless, and unseen propeller of the new steamer. On parting, Sir Charles 
Adam, with asympathizing air, shook the inventor cordially by the hand, and 
thanked him for the trouble he had been at in showing him and his friends this in 
teresting experiment; adding, that he feared he had put himself to too great an 
expease and trouble on this occasion, Notwithstanding this somewhat ominous 
finale of the day’s excursion, Ericsson felt confident that their Lordships could 





not fail to perceive the great importance of the invention. ‘To his surprise, how- 

ever, a few days afterwards, a friend put into his hands a letter written by Captain 
Beaufort, at the suggestion, probably, of the Lords of the Admiralty, in which 
that gentleman, who had witnessed the*experiment, expressed regret to state that 
their Lordships had certainly been very much disappointed at its result. The 
reason for the disappointmont was altogether inexplicable to the inventor; for 
the speed attained at this trial far exceeded anything that had ever been accom 

lished by any paddle-wheel steamer on so small a scale. An accident soon re 
Soead his astonishment, and explained the mysterious givings-out of Sir William 
Symonds alluded to in our notice of the excursion. The subject having been 
started at a dinner-table where a friend of Ericsson was present, Sir William in- 
geniously and ingenuously remarked that, ‘even if the propeller had the power of 
propelling a vessel, it would be found altogether useless in practice, because the 
power being applied in the stern, it would be absolutely impossible to mkae the 
vessel steer.’ It may not be obvious to every one how our naval philosopher de- 
rived his conclusion from his premises; but his hearers duubtiess readily ac- 
quiesced in the oracalar proposition, and were much amused at the idea of ‘under- 
taking to steer a vessel when the power was applied in her stern.’ Butwe may 
well excuse the Lords of the Admiralty for exhibiting no interest in the invention 
when we reflect that the engineering corps of the empire were arrayed in opposi 

tion to it ; alleging that ia was construeted upon erroneous principles, and full of 
practical defects, and regarding its failure as too certain to authorize any specula- 
tions even of its success. The plan was speedily submitted to many distinguished 
engineers, and was publicly discussed in the scientific journals; aud there was no 
one but the inventor who refused to acquiesce in the truth of the numerous de- 
monstratious, proving the vast loss of mechanical power which must attend this 
proposed substitute for the old-fashioned paddle-wieel. 

“W hile opposed by such a powerful array of English scientific wisdom, the in. 
ventor had the satisfaction of submitting his plan to a citizen of the New World 
who was able to understand its philosophy and appreciate its importance. I al. 
lude to a gentleman well knowa to many wio have enjoyed his liberal hospitality 
in a foreign land,—Mr. Francis B. Ogden, a nativeot New Jersey, for many 

ears Consul of the United States at Liverpool, and in that position reflecting the 
ighest credit on the Amervicanname and character. Though not an engineer by 
profession Mr. Ogden has been distinguished for his e:ninent attainments in the 
mechanical sciences, and 1s entitled to the honour of having first applied the im- 
portant principle of the expansive power of steam, and of having originated the 
idea of employing right-angular cranks in marine engines. His practical experi- 
ence and long study of the subject,—for he was the first to stem the waters of the 
Ohio and Mississippi, and the first to navigate the ocean by the power of steam 
alone,—enabled hin at once to perceive the truth of the inventor's demonstrations. 
And not only didhe admit their truth, but he also joined Captain Ericsson in con- 
structing the first experimental boat to which I have alluded, and which the inven- 
tor launched into the Thames, with the name of the Francis B. Ogden, as a token 
of respect for his transauantic friend. Other circumstances soon occurred which 
consoled tie inventor for his disappointment in the rejection of the propeller by 
the Lords of the British Admiralty. The subject had been brought tothe notice of 
an officer of the navy of the United “tates, who was at that time on a visit to Lon- 
don, and who was induced to accompany the inventor in one of his experimental 
excursions onthe Thames. I alludeto Captain Robert F. Stockton, who is en- 
titled tothe credit of being the first naval officer who heard, understood, and dared 
to act upon the suggestions of Ericsson, as to the propeller to ships of war. Atthe 
first glance he saw the bearings of the invention, and his acute judgment enabled 
him at once to predict that it was destined to work a revolution in naval warfare. 
Tn those who are not acquainted with the character of Captain Stockton, the great 
rapidity of his perception, his self-reliance and the energy with which he prose- 
cutes his purposes, it may excite some surprise to learn that, after making a single 
trip in the experimental steamboat from London Bridge to Greenwich, he ordered 
the inventor to build for him forthwith two iron boats for the Umited States. with 
steam machinery and propeller on the plan of this rejected invention. “ Ido not 
want,” said Captain Stockton, “the opinions of your scientific men ; what 1 have 
seen this day satisfies me.’’ Itis due to Captain Stockton to state that his whule 
course in regard to this invention and the introduction of it jato this country (Ame- 
rica, bas been in accordance with the spirit of thisremark. Ata dinner given on 
this occasion atGreenwhich, Captain Stockton, in hig happy style, made several 
redictions and promises in respect to the new invention, ail of which have since 
1: ~ s pearen Tothe inventor he said, in words of no unmeaning compliment, 
I nake your name ring on the Delaware as soon as we get the propelier 
there The Princeton (war steamer) was launched into the Delaware, and the 
Ericsson Steamboat line is now carrying nearly the whole of the freight between 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. and Captain Ericsson's several iron propeller boats 
may be seen every day on the Delaware carrying therich mineral products of 
Pennsylvania to the east. But not only did Capt Stockton order, on his account, 
the two iron boats to which | have referred ; he at once brought the subject before 
the Government of the United States, aad caused numerous plans and models to 
be made at his own expense explaining the peculiar fitness of the new invention 
for — of yee So ree pees, persuaded was he of its great importance in this 
ed Kong sonmmamt ened + rn views should be carried out, that he boldly as- 
steadier rteapetoy oped ae — of the United States would test the pro- 
pe 8 large scale ; and 80 Copfident Was Ericsson that the perseverance and 
energy of Captain Stockton would sooner or 


: ; ‘ 

: d 80 ‘ater accomplish what be promised, 
that he at once abandoned his professional engagements in phate: and = out for 
the United States. Circumstances delayed tor some two years the execution of 


their plan. With the change of the federal administration Captain Stockton was 
first able to obtaina favourable hearing; and under the auspices of the present ad- 
— the experimentof the Prince:on has been made, and has been oubéeee- 
u 


Oathe whole, Mr. Woodcroft has done good service to the literature of 
mechanics aad of engineering inveutivn by the ‘taps ina of this volume. 
We hove he will not fail to publish in an equally agreeable form the fur- 
ther stores of information which he states to be still in his possession. 





ALLEGED FELONY BY WEALTHY SILV ERSMITHS AT BATH. 


A case, which has created great excitement in Bath, and which has, 
for some days previously, been privately investigated by the magistrates 
of that city, was made the subject of pablic examination before the ma 
gistrates, at the Guildhall, on Monday the 22d ult. The accused are, 
Messrs. Warren and Fuller, silveramiths, of Westgate-street, always re- 
garded as two of the most respectable tradesmen of the place. They 
had been lodged in gaol, 20,0002. bail having, it is stated, been refused. 
The charge against them is their having in their possession two silver 
ladles, having thereupon the mark of the Goldsmiths’ Company in Lon- 
don, which marks had been transposed and removed thereto from some 
other wares of silver. The followiug evidence was given:— 

T. Hough, weigher in the assay-olfice of the Goldsmiths’-hall, stated 
that on the 30th December last, by direction of the wardens of the Gold 
smiths’ Company, he went to the shop of Messrs. Warren and Fuller, in 
Westgate-street, Bath. The prisoner Fuller was in the shop. He pur- 
chased eleven articles of silver-ware, which bore no stamp or mark of 
any description. They were not marked according to law. On the 6th 
Jan. last, he went again to the shop of Messrs. Warren aud Fuller under 
the same instructions, and then purchased thirty four articles not marked 
as required by law. On that occasion he saw a silver soup-ladie (pro- 
daced), which was pointed out by Mr. Warren. Saw on the same occa- 
sion a great quantity of articles not marked, and also that the mark on 
the soup-ladle was transposed. On the 9th Jan. inst. he went again to 
the shop of Messrs. Warren and Faller, under the authority of a search- 
warrant, and, on that occasion, took away the silver soup-ladle and the 
silver gilt serving-spoon produced. Found also a great quantity of plate, 
amounting, altogether, with the ladle and serving-spoun, to 120 ounces, 
which he took away. There was a great quantity of other plate which 
was regularly marked. ‘The plate taken away was all unmarked, except 
the two articles produced, where he conceived the marks had been trans- 
posed. Took the serving-spoou to Goldsmiths’-hall. Has since ascer- 
tained that the mark had been transposed aud soldered on. The date of 
the mark on the serving-spoon is 1774. First of all, scraped off the gilt 
with a piece of emery paper; then warmed it before a lamp with a 
blowpipe, aud then discovered that the joiuing ran the whole length of 
the handle. An assay was made of the bowl, the upper part of the 
shank, and the handie. The under part of the shauk was not examined, 
as it bears the mark. The bow! was tour pennyweights worse than the 
standard; the upper part of the shank was three peuny weights worse 
than the standard; the handle was one pennyweight better than the 
standard. The loss of the duty to the Government on the soup-ladle and 
the serving-spoon is 1/. 7s. 9d. Has ascertained that the mark on the 
soup-ladle has been soldered on. About three inches of the shank had 
been spliced. Should say that any person in the trade would see where 
the joinings were made. } , 

J. Ralph said he was an appreatice to Mr. Cousens, a jeweller, work- 
ing for the jewellers in that town. He worked for Messrs. Warren and 
Fuller. He had seen the gilt spoon now produced betore. When it was 
tirst brought to Cousens’ shop the handle and bowl were complete. The 
bowl was not joined to the shank, and the figure was not joined to the 
shank. It was thesame shapeit is now. There was a piece put on the 
shank to make it stouter. The shank was in two pieces when he saw it 
tirst; when he first saw it there was the mark upon the one piece, and no 
mark upon the ether. Could see that there had been a piece joined 
there, iu the upper part. The piece came trom Warren and Fuller's. 

H. 8. Cousens said he was a working jeweller. Had seen the gilt 
spoon now produced before. It was manufactured for Messrs. Warren 
and Fuller. The piece which coutains the mark was askewer. It was 
brought to have it made thicker so as to form a handle. It was to be 
made into a spoon. Believed the mark had been soldered on by orders 
of Warren and Fuller. 

T. Mitchell, working silversmith, said he had worked for the prisoner 
Warren a considerable time. Ina the mouth of October, 1847, received 
instructions from Warren and Fuller to hammer on a piece of silver to a 
vatteri; it was not stated what it was for, but thought it was for the 
bowl of aspoon. Sentit, whea doue, to Warren and Fuller’s, and was 
desired by Mr. Fuller to charge itto Mr. Cousens, whois a working jew- 
ellevin Bath. Theinstructious given to charge it to Mr. Cousens were 





own palace has had at least the charm of novelty to recommend it to the 
attention of the curious. Fancy has wandered back to the days of Eliza- 
beth and the first James, when such moans of amusement were uot un- 
common, and perhaps wan lering forward has augured that a new stock 
of dramatists, worthy to compete with those of the Elizabethan era, may 
spring into existeace from the effect of the Windsor theatricals. 

With respect to the series of performances just concluded, it seems to 
have beeu conducted in the very best taste, aud to have given uuequivo- 
cal satisfaction to the distinguished auditors. Mr. Charles Kean, under 
whose direction the whole has taken place, Mr. Grieve, the head of the 
decorative department, and the principal performers, have all received 
the special approbation of Royalty, ol there is no doubt that an enter- 
tainment adequate to the Royal wishes has been provided on every oc- 
casion. The courtly assembly seems to have laid aside that feigidity 
which is usually the characteristic of private theatricals, and to have ap- 
plauded with the zeal of a money-paying public thoroughly pleased with 
the return for its outlay. [t is a fallacy to suppose that a theatrical ex- 
hibition cau go on briskly without applause. Approbation is the meat, 
drink, and spirii of the histrionic artist, and his professional life without 
this aliment constantly bestowed is a dreary waste without au oasis. 

With the large public—the public outside the Castle, the question @ 
propos of these theatricals is, whether or not they will coufer a benefit on 
the English drama, That the benefit will not be of that immediate pal- 
pable natare which would result from half a dozen Royal visits in state, 
and the crowds consequent thereupon, must, we think, be conceded by 
any impartial person. But at the same time, we are incliued to think 
that an indirect benefit to the Eaglish theatres is far from improbable. 
When the highest personage in the land considers that an Euglish dra- 
matic performance is such an entertainment as to merit the construction 
of astage in her own drawing-room, with all the appurtenances of a re- 
gular theatre, the opinion that the native drama is unfashionable receives 
up authoritative rebuke. The plays that are acted at Windsor Castle are 
the sume that may be seen at the Haymarket and the Lyceum, the ac- 
tors in the Rabens’ Room are precisely the same individuals as those 
who appear on the public boards, and it would be absurd to say that an 
entertainment which occupies a high rank at Windsor loses that rank 
when it comes to the metropolis. 

The very circumstance that theatricals are now generally talked about 
is in itself likely to be of advantage to the English drama. A certain ele- 
vated class of the public, by shunning Euglish theatres, and skipping Enuge 
lish critiques, might soon lose sight of the native drama altogether, But 
now the plays and the actors are forced upon the attention of the higher 
orders from another point. He who stadies the proceedings of the Court 
has an Eaglish theatrical programme thrust into his view ; and the same 
course of reading which tells him that Her Majesty took an airing also 
iuforms him that Mr. and Mrs. Kean play Hamlet and Ophelia. The 
crowded state of the principal theatres would seem to indicate that an 
awakened interest f r theatricals 1s already taking effect. 

That many private controversies lave arisen respecting the formation 
of ths theatrical company at Windsor Castle, we are perfectly aware. 
Some have cousidered themselves unjustly excluded ; others, although 
admitted, have thought themselves disadvautageously placed. These 
controversies, which are almost infivite in number, each involving its 
own distinct point, are not within our province. That every one of a 
class should be satistied when a selection was to be made was mathemat- 
ically impossible. The right and wrong of each individual case is a mat- 
ter of separate discussion, and much more concerns the parties themselves 
than the pablic before the lamps. 

In conclusion, if the Royal theatricals at Windsor give an impulse to 
thedrama which proves advantageous to its professors, we only hope 
thatthe exertions of Mr. Charles Keau may uot be entirely torgotten. 





CrertcaL Freaxs.—Last week, in the Chancery Court of York, before 
the worshipful G. H. Vernon, an inquiry was held into charges against 
the Rev. Richard Hale, vicar of the vicarage and parish church of Hare- 
wood, in the diocese of Ripton and the province of York, and also rector 
of the parish of Goldsborough, in the same diocese and province, to an- 
swer to certain articles touching his soul’s health, and the iawful correc- 
tion and reformation of his manners and excesses. The charges set forth 
in the articles were, that during the two years previous to the date of 
the letters of request, July 17, 1847, Mr. Hale had been in the habit, in 
the church of Harewood, of making effensive personal remarks and ob- 
servations in a chiding-quarre!ling, and brawling manner on many of his 
parishioners, by which he had caused many of his parishioners to abstain 
from attending the church, among others the Earl aud Countess of Hare- 





out of the usual course of business. Charged it to Cousens, who paid him 
for it. Afterwards received the service spoon produced, with another, 
trom Warren aud Fuller. This was about atortuight or three weeks after 
he ade the bowls. The orders were to gild them, which was done. 
About three weeks ago Warren caine to him; he seemed rather excited, 
and asked if Mr. Thompson had been down, and on receiving an answer 
in the affirmative, said that if he (wituess) had any of the old patterns 
about that had beea made some years ago, they had better be put away, 
as the Goldsmiths’ Company were down. Witness thereapon buried them 
in the garden. The same day Warren came bavk to him, and said the 
hiddeu p atterns had betver be melted; there might be some amongst 
them like those in stock. They were melted accordingly. Warren also 
said it would be well to pat away the books, aud tuld them up aud seal 
them, and give them to a friend, or he would hold them. Witness sealed 
the books up, aud gaye them to Warren; he also burned a good many 
old books which were of no use, and gave Mr. Warren four modern ones. 
Was shortly afterwards sent for to Warreu’s house. Warren then said, 
respecting the spoons, they were the only things he cared about, Asked 
wituess if he reinvinvered the spoons he had hammered the bowls tor? 
Told him he did. Warren said they were the only things there would 
be any trouble about. Witness replied thatif tiey were showa to him 
he could not say but that he had seen them before. Warren observed 
thata memorial to the board was being drawn up to ease the fine. 

H.S. Cousens, the elder, also gave evidence confirmatory of the charge 
against the prisovers. Warren had beeu to wituess to request him to 
destroy certain patterns that had been used, and also to destroy his ac- 
count books. ‘The case tor the prosecation having been closed, 

Mr. Stone addressed the bench at considerable length in behalf of the 
accused; afier which 

The magistrates held a private consultation, the result of which was a 
determiuation to commit both the prisoners for trial at the ensuing assizes. 
An application to accept bail was refused, and the warrants of committal 
haviug been made out, the accused, both of whom appeared to be much 
dejected, were removed to gaol. The examination lasted nearly six 
hours. 





Wixpsok THeatricats-—The fourth dramatic performance at Wind- 
sor Castle, in the presence of her Majesty, Prince Albert, and the Court, 
took place lastnight. Ths pieces were Kotzebue's play of ‘ The Stran- 
ger,” the characters of the Stranger and Mrs. Haller being enacted by 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Keane, and Mr. Johu Oxeuford’s admirable farce, 
“ Twice Killed,” the leading parts being tilled by Mr. and Mrs. Keeley. 
Every seat in the Reubens Room was occupied, and the servants’ pri 
vate box—if we may so call it—was crowded. A gracious message was 
couveyed from her Mu»jesty to Mr. Chailes Keane, stating that the selec- 
tion of so capital a farce after the “ Strauger’ was fortunate, to dry up 
the tears, or they would have goue away wretched. The Queen ex- 
pressed herself delighted with Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, and particularly 
mentioned their acting in the farce:—Morning Post, Jan. 20. 

The last theatrical representation at Windsor Castle, took place last 
night, and was most successful. We earnestly hope that this intellectual 
amusement will be repeated another and another season, for the beuetils 
couferred upon the drama in genera( are manifest from the uuprecedented 
success that is now attending all the London theatres. Ithas beena most 
gracious act on the part of her Majesty, and the experimont, if so it may 
be called, has been eminently successtul in every way, and must tend to 
elevate the stage and its professors. Both the Housekeeper aud Sweethearts 
and Wives, the pieces selected tor last night’s entertainments, apparently 
gave the highest satisfaction, and Mr. Buckstone in the former, aud Mr. 
Wright in the latter play, convulsed the Royal party with laughter. 

A gracious message was conveyed to Mr. Kean, through Colouel Phipps, 
at the close of the performauces, the Queen and Prince expressing them- 
selves in the warmest admiration of the manner in which both pieces had 
been played, and bestowing signal commendations upon Messrs. Buck- 
stone, F. Matthews, and Wright, for their delineations on this occasion, 
and expressing in the most gracious mauuer the Rvyal approval of the 
exertions of Mr. and Mrs. C. Kean throughout the series of representa 
tions. —Morning Herald, January 26. 

The Times of January 26 makes the following comments on the whole 
performances :— 

For the last month the plays acted in the “ Rubens’ Room” at Wind 
or Castle have afforded a fertile topic of conversation to those who take 
interest in the proceedings of the Court, and those who discuss the fluc- 
tuating fortunes of the British drama. The fact that the Sovereigu be- 


wood and family. Ou November 5, 1845, adinner was given at Hare wood- 
hoise in celebration of the majority of Visccunt Lascelles, the eldest 
son of Lord Harewood, at which the health of the bishop and clergy was 
given, and thanks were returned by the Rev. Mr. Shepherd, ove of the 
clergy of the diocese of Ripon ; and it was alleged that, on the following 
Sunday, Mr. Hale, in the course of his sermon, alluded to the proceeding 
in words to this effect :—“ I took up the paper the other day, and saw a 
long account of what has been going on during the week. I saw they 
toasted the bishop of the diocese and the clergy, when one of my rever- 
end brethren got up hiccuping drunk to returu thanks.”’ The reverend 
gentleman also repeatedly Geunounced the custom of bowing and curtsey- 
ing at the name of Jesus, aud in olfensive terms repeatedly attacked in 
church two of his parishioners, named Joshua and Mary Aune Burrett, 
who, through couscientious motives, persisted in the practice. On one 
ovcasion, alluding to Mrs. Barrett, he suid, ‘I see that woman still con- 
tinues to insult me by bowingat the name of Jesus. Where is her mod- 
esty, Lusk, when she knows a hundred heads ure turned to look at her? 
A suncy, pertintruader—where is her husband’s authority? But L doubt 
that already the grey mare has become the better horse.” On Sunday, 
the 15th March, 1846, Viscount Lascelies and the Hon. Arthur Lascelles 
attended Harewood Church with a troop of yeomaury, of which they 
were in command. During his sermon Mr. Hole made a personal at- 
tack on these gentlemenin these words :—‘I have got you bere in the 
pew, and now [ will lash you;” and during the sermon Mr. Hale made 
many offensive, abusive, and unseemly observations upon the Earl of 
Harewood, and his family. One of these was, “ You are a tawdry-laced, 
jacketted jackanapes and popinjay.’’ On Sunday, the 22nd of March, in 
the same year, the Rev. Richard Newlove, vicar of Thorner, in the county 
of York, was attending divine service at Harewood Church, when in the 
course of the sermon, defendant said, ‘‘ There are Arminian teachers both 
in the church and out of it. There is one of them here to-day.” Then, 
turning round and addressing Mr. Newlove, he said, * Now, sir, let me 
have a little talk with you. You tell me that we are to be saved upon 
certain Conditions. Whatare those conditions? [suppose that you will 
tell me that we are to do all thatour godfathers and godmothers promised 
forusat our baptism. God help both you and me if we have that to do; 
for amongst other things, we are to love our neighbours as ourselves—are 
we not? L[can’tdo that. I love myselfa good deal better.” 

On the following Sunday, allading to the Rev. Richard Newlove, and 
pointing to the pew where he had sat, he said, “ One of these stray sheep 
skulked into the church last Sunday, and though’ to ensconce himself bee 
hind the pew, bat L soon found bim out, and you may recollect how I 
rappedhim. I think he will not have the impudence to show his large 
black whiskers in my church again.” It was then proved that the rev. 
gentleman had repeatedly attacked from the pulpit, and personally refer- 
red to Mr. John Gregory Smith, a surgeon, who was in the habit of tak- 
ing notes of hissermons. Ona one occasion he asked, “ Are your pencils 
ready sharpened? Tuke it down. Bray it in your mortar, and send it 
to head-quarters. You will get your reward—perhaps a lunch, with a 
ham and a bottle of port wine; no bad things either; they are not to be 
laughed at. You can take your garbled notes in one pocket, and a galli- 
potin the other.” 

The Chauaellor, in giving his decision, said the sentence of the court 
was, that the rev. defendant be suspended from his ministration for six 
months ; that he be condemned in the costs of the suit; and that he be 
admonished to refrain, for the future, from the practices alleged against 
him.—Liverpool Journal. ——. 


DeatH OF Rosert Cape tt, Esq.—-Robert Cadell, Esq., the eminent 
publisher, died on Saturday the 20th ult., about half-past three o'clock 
in the afternoon, at Rotho House, a few miles from Edinburgh. All who 
knew Mr. Cadell, either personally or by report, will learu the melan- 
choly intelligence with sincere regret, for he is allowed by those best 
acquainted with him to have been a man possessed of deep feeling and 
enlarged sympathies, which were evinced in the active benevoleuce of 
his character. Mr. Cadell was for a long period a partner in the exten- 
sive and well-known Edinburgh firm ot Constable and Compony, and, 
subsequently, he continued to carry on the publishing business on bis 
own account. In his profession Le was ever accounted a gevtleman of 
the highest iutegrity and honour, aud in the Scottish metropolis, ¥ here 
he spent the most of his life, he was regarded as a patriotic and public- 
spirited citizep. His philanthropy and liberality, however, were not 
confined to ove locality, and his name is generally known and respected 
throughout the whole of Scotland. His counection with the afturs and 
publications of Sir Walter Scott has made bim favourably known to the 








spoke a series of English theatrical performances as a recreation in her 


whole reading public of these realms, aud his name must, to a certain 
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extent, be for ever associated with that of the great magician in the lite- 

history of the country. jf i 
oe Walter Scott's on of Mr. Cadell is thus pithily expressed in 
his Diary, at the time his publishers were about to fail :— 


“ Cadell came at eight to communicate a letter from Hurst and Robinson, inti- 
mating they had seal the storm. 1 shall always think the beuer of Cadell for 
this—not merely because ‘his feet are beautiful upon the mountains who brings 

tidings,’ but because he showed ie Prtegen f feeling, poor fellow. He, 
who I thought had no more than his numeration table, and who, if he had his 
whole counting-house full of sensibility, had yet his wife and children to bestow it 
upon. I will not forget this, ifall keeps right. I love the virtues of rvugh-and- 
round men-—the others are apt to escape in salt rheum, sal-volatile, and a white 
pocket-handkerchief.” 

In December, 1827, we find Sir Walter Scott acting up to the favour- 
able impression formed by Mr. Cadeli’s frank and straightforward con 
duct, and accordingly Mr. C. became joint proprietor of the copyright of 
all Sir Walter’s ons A then published. Mr. Lockhart, in his Lite, thus 
details the circumstances connected with this most important event In 
Mr. Cadell’s business career :-— 


“'The question as to the property of ‘The Life of Napoleon’ and ‘ W oodstock, 
having now been settled by the arbiter (Lord Newton) in favour of the author, 
the relative affairs of Sir Walter and the creditors of Constable were so simpli 
fied, that the trustee on that sequestered estate resolved to bring into the market, 
with the concurrence of ssailantyne’s trustees, and without further delay, a variety 
of very valuable copyrights, This important sale comprised Scott's novels, from 
Waverly to Quentin Durward inclusive, besides a majority of the shares of the 
re foe family and private friends were eae desirous that he 
should purchase part at least of these copyrights, and Sir Walter's were not less 
so that he should seize this last opportunity of recovering a share in the prime 
fruits of his genius. The relations by this time established between him and 
Cadell were those of strict confidence and kinduess, and both saw well that, the 
property would be comparatively lost were it not secared; that henceforth the 
whole should be managed as one unbroken concern. It was in the success of an 
uniform edition of the Waverley novels, with prefaces and notes by the author, 
that both anticipated the means of finally extinguishing the debt of Ballantyne and 
Company. ' ; 

“ After some demur, the trustees of that house's creditors were wise enough to 
adopt their news. ‘The result was that the copyrights exposed to sale, for behoof 
of Constable's creditors, were purchased one-half for Sir Walter, the other fur 
Cadell, at the price of 8,500/., a sam which was considered large at the moment, 
but which the London competitors soon afterwards convinced themselves they 
ought to have outbid. 

* Diary says—Dee. 17.—Sent off the new beginning of ‘ The Chronicles’ to Bal- 
lantyne. I hate cancels—they area double labour. Mr. Cowan, trustee for Con- 
stable’s creditors, called in the morning. by appointment, and we talked about the 
sale of the copyrights of ‘ Waverly,’ &e. [tis to be hoped the high upset price 
fixed (£5000) will 








‘ Fright the fuds 
Of the pock puds.’ 

“ This speculation may be for good or fer evil, but it tends incalculably to in- 
crease the value ef such copyrights as remain in my own person ; and if a hand- 
some and cheap edition of the whole with notes can be instituted in conformity 
with Cadell’s plan, it must prove a mine of wealth for my creditors. It is possible, 





den Town station of the London and North-western Railway, through 


¢ Albion. 


Kentish Town, near the Model Prison, through Highbury, Kingsland, 
Dalston, Hackney, to the north and east of Victoria Park, through Bow, 
to the East and West India Docks, and which can be connected with the 
Great Western, London and North-western, Great Northern, Eastern 
Counties, and Northern and Eastern, and Blackwall Railways. From 
this new railway it is proposed to run a short junction branch of about 
380 yards, from near King Henry’s Walk to the Marker, by which means 
cattle, sheep, horses, &c., will be brought at once from all parts of 
England and the Continent, without traversing the roads of the me- 
tropolis. 

The best plans of markets and aéattoirs un the Continent will be adop- 
ted as models for this new establishment, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Grantham, Civil Engineer, whose Treatise on Public Slaughter 
houses has pointed bim out as well qualified for the task.—London weekly 
pape, Jan. 20. 





A Brazitian Gop Mine.—The gold deposits in California—it has been 
remarked by our contemporary, the Mining Journal—bear considerable 
resemblance to those which euriched the Paulistas in Brazil. Hence, 
description of the most productive of the latter miues may be interesting 
to our readers; and tor this purpose we select the Morro Velho, in the 
province of Minas Geraes, aboat 300 miles distant from Rio Janeiro. It 
is ouly in comparatively recent times that attempts have been made to 
work the mines iu the mountains of Brazil; and the Morro Velho has 
proved a rich reward for British enterprise. 

The Mine of Morro Velho was worked for several years by the Padre 
Freitas, who sold the property, about twenty years since, to the late 
Captain Lyon, R.N., aud partners ; and these gentlemen, in 1834, trans- 
ferred the mines, estates, &c., to the St. John del Rey Company. On 
their taking possession, the lode was worked like a quarry, the ore being 
above the level of the road. The ground worked by the old proprietors 
has, however, been considerably opened out iu length, and other lodes 
immediately contigu us to it added ; 

The depth of the mines is about 60, 40. and 30 fathoms, respestively ; 
and the pumping and hauling arrangemeuts are most complete and effi- 
cient, There are about 1100 persons now employed; and mouthly about 
6000 tons of ore are stamped by 96 stamp-heads, moved by six water- 
wheels. The ore is crushed by iron stamp-heads, weighing about 200 
lbs. each, each head giving from sixty to seventy blows per minute. 
The stone, as it is pulverized, is washed by a stream of running water 
through very fine copper grates, and then is carried down a slightly in- 
clined plane, covered with hides, which arrest the gold, and the heaviest 
particles of the sand, while the earthy matter passes away. } 

The skins or hides are taken up every two hours, and washed in sepa- 
rate boxes. The sand of the three head skins (those next the grates) is 
sent direct to the amalgamation house. The lower skins, being much 
poorer, are again passed over the strakes. ‘ 

The process of amalgamation is very simple. The sand is put into 
barrels with quicksilver, and revolved quickly by a water-wheel for 





no doubt, that the works may lose their effect on the public mind ; but this must 
be risked, and I think the chances are greatly in our tavour. Death (my own, I | 
mean) would improve the property, since an edition, With a life, would sell lke 
wildfire. Perhaps, those cl ae read this prophecy may shake their heads and say, | 
‘ Poor fellow ! he little thought how he should see the public interest in him and 
his extinguished, even during his natural existence.’ It may be so—but I willhope 
better. This I know, that no literary speculation ever succeeded with me, but 
where my own works were concerned ; and that,on the other hand, these have 
rarely failed. 

“*Anenat the copyrights, the pock puds were not frightened by our high price. | 


They came on briskly, four or tive bidders abreast, and wenton tillthe lot was 
knocked down to Cadell at £2500, a very large sumcertainly, yet be has been of- 
fered a profit onit already. The activity of the contest serves to show the value 
of the property. On the whole, | am greatly pleased with the acquisition.’ 

“ Well inight the ‘pockpuddings’ (the English booksellers) rue their timidity 
on this day ; but it was the most lucky one that ever came for Sir Walter Scott's 
creditors. A dividend of 6s. in the pound was paid at this Christmas on their 
whole claims. The resultof their high-hearted debtor's exertions, between Janu- 
ary, 1826,‘and Jannuary, 1828, wasin all very nearly £40,000. No literary bi: 
ographer, in all likelihood, will ever have such another fact to record. 

“ The creditors unanimously passed a vote of thanks for the indetatigable indus- 
try which had achieved so much for their behoof.’’ 


Mr. Lockhart, in his life of “Sir Walter Scott,” gives the following ac- 
count of the arrangement which was come to with Mr. Cadell in respect 
to the copyright of the deceased baronet’s works :— 


‘Shortly after Sir Walter's death, his sons and myself, as his executor, en- | 
deavoured to make such arrangements as were within our power for comple- 
ting the great object of his own wishes and fatal exertions. Wee found the remain- 
ing principal sum of the Ballantyne debt to be about £54,000 ; £22,000 had been 
insured upon his life ; there were some monies in the hands of the trustees, and | 
Mr. Cadell very handsomely offered to advance to us the balance, about £30,000, 
that we might, without further delay. settle with the body of creditors. This was | 
effected accordingly on the 2d of February, 1833; Mr. Cadell accepting ag hia | 
only security the rights to the profits accruing from Sir Walter's copyright prop- 
erty aud literary remains, until such time as this new and consolidated obligation 
should be discharged.’ 

Ultimately Mr. Cadell purchased the whole of the copyright of Sir 
Walter’s works, and enabled the executors to pay off the remaining in- 
cumbrances upon the Abbotsford estate, a service in regard to which 
Mr. Lockhart, in his last edition of the life of his illustrious father-in-law, 
makes the most handsome acknowledgment.—North British Daily Mail. 


New Carrce Market, Lonpon.—The removal of the Cattle Market 
from Smithtield—aud, with it, the discontinuance of the nuisance ot dri- 
ving cattle through the crowded streets of the metropolis—has long been 
an object of public concern, but has been thwarted by interests which 
ought loog since to have yielded to the convenience as well as health of 
the people. 

The New Cattle Market, situate on the Lower-road, Islingtou, was _re- 
opened on the 9th inst. for the sule of cattle and other live steck; the 
establishrneut having been recently, at a very large outlay, put into com 
plete order. The area within the walls is tifteen acres, around which 
are spacious sheds, upwards of 3300 feet in length, and 20 feet wide, 
having room for 3000 cattle and 50,000 sheep—the entire span of the 
property being about thirty acles, comprising the Market-house, seveu 
public houses, thirty dwelling-houses, with all the substantial buildings 
in the Market, &c.; spacious covered lairs, pens, stalls, stables, offices, 
four banking-houses, wells, ample water-tanks, with a plentiful supply 
of water laid on to each lair; the Act of Parliament 5 & 6 Will. 4, c. iu, 
conferring the privilege of holding the market, taking tolls, slaughter- 
lug, &c. 

This market was projected and the act of Parliament obtained, by the 
late John Perkins, Esq., of Bletchingly, Surrey, at an enormous outlay ; 
and would, no doubt, long ere this have superseded Smithfield as the 
Metropolitan cattle market, had it not been fer a prejudice which got 
abroad, that, while opposing the monopoly which had for centuries ex 
isted at Smithfield, Me Perkins was seeking to establish another at 
Islington. A totally opposite course to this will be adopted by the pre. 
sent proprietors, who express their determination to discountenance auy 
thing like monopoly, not only in the monetary arrangement of the com- | 
pany now forming for carrying out the purposes of the new market, but, | 
a8 regards the public, to remove every error which past experience has | 
pointed out. Three instances may be cited in pruof—1. The contemp!a- | 
ted establishment of a carcase market adjoining the cattle market. 2. 
Permission to slaughter in the ada/toirs ot this establishment by the com- 
pany’s servants, or by the servants of the ditferent carcase butchers, as 
they may prefer, or at their own slaughter-houses. And, 3d, every ac- 
commodation will be offered, and every facility given, to all persons con- 
nected with Smithfield Market, either as graziers, bankers, salesmen. or 

rovers to transfer as much, or the whole of their business, as they may 
think proper, to the new market. A 

The days of holding the New Islington Market are Tuesdays and 
Thursdays for cattle, sheep, pigs, &c., and Wednesdays for horses. 

The situation of the market at Islington is well chosen, as well as for 

a purposes of au abattoir aud dead meat or carcase market, as it is ceu- 
vall the great leading roads to the metropolis from the Northern, 
one aud Western counties of Engliud, aud by its elevation well 
culated for drainage, it being 63 feet above the level of high-water, or 
beige, mark, At the time it was erected, fifteen years since, there were 
win sewers near it. But now that there is a first class sewer within 

500 feet of the eastern entrance, 18 or 19 feet lower than the surface of 


the »} . . es . 
— it will be an easy matter to drain it Of the surtace and waste 
er. 
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ane eppens d to erect very extensive and complete abattoirs in cou- 

ir h with the market, which will have an ample supply of water, ex- 
ensive stallage for cattle, storehouses, &c. 

Connected with the above, extensive accommodation will be provi- 

ed for a dead meat or carcase market. The arrangements for pig and 

“wala. = re as ulso for hay and straw, for which sheds, 

the da ing for the horses, wiil be erected, so as to keep it until or after 

ys of sale. 


At present there is a railway in course of construction, from the Cam- 





tweuty or thirty hours, until minute examination proves that all the gold 
has been taken up by the quicksilver. The contents of the barrels are 
then gradually poured into the saxe (a long inverted box moving hurizon- 
tally ina trougn), in which the quicksilver (or rither amalgam) is de- 
posited, thesand being washed away at either end. Every ten days the 
saxe is opened, and the quicksilver (or amalgam) is passed through 
chamois leather, wich retains the amalgam; and this is burnt off in a 
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a loan.” “How much!” ‘ Quly a million.” ‘“ We're too hard up.” 
“ London quiet?” “ Tolerably. How's Paris?” “ All right.” 
The only objection to a Submarine Telegraph between the two coun- 
tries, that we cau see, is, that any shock or.ginating in France is felt quite 
soon enough in England already. 
Tue Pustic Voice.—The Public Voice, for the last fortnight, has had 
afrightful cold. It bas been doing nothing but sneezing and coughing 
everywhere. Jenny Lind’s songs at Exeter Hall were sung to a running 
accompaniment of catarrhs, and each soft entreaty to “ hush” was re- 
sponded to by a mighty “ Hi-i-i sh-Ha’” that sounded exactly as if the big 
drum bad burst. Reaily, au irtimation ought to be putat the bottom of 
the bills: “ No Covcus Apmittep.” A song from the Swedish Nightin- 
gule is one of those things that should not be sneezed at. A sani 
commission should sit at the doors, and take a viva voce examination of all 
persons who enter ; for if the Public Voice cannot remain quiet when it 
is in public, it had better stop at home, and take its gruel by the fireside, 
and put its feet in warm water, and get cured as soon as possible. Tho 
Public Voice, when it has a cold, is very like one of Vern1’s operas—all 
noise and no melody. 
Irems.—The Belgian government has instituted two prizes of five 
thousand francs, witha gold medal and one thousand francs respectively ; 
the first for the best work on general agriculture, and the second for the 
best treatise on the disease of the potatoes. Foreigners are invited to 
compete, avd manuscripts are to be sent to the Ministry of the Interior 
before the first of January in the next year. An extensive fall of the 
chalk rock from Shukspeare’s Cliff, Dover, has taken place. The fall 
occurred near No. 4 shaft of the Shakspeare tunnel, on the South-eastern 
Railway, and left an indentation in the crown of this classic cliff of 
something like an acre. The quantity of chalk detached may be esti- 
mated at about 100,000 tous. Lord Palmerston has ‘ore Mr. 
Ken et Loftus uaturalist and geologist to the commission which is now 
employed, under the direction of Lientenant-Colouel Williams, in sur- 
veying the boundary line between Turkey and Persia. Letters have 
reached the Government trom Bermuda, describing the health of John 
Mitchell, the convict, as exceedingly precarious. It has accordingly 
been determined that be shall be removed to another colony, the climate 
of Bermuda being calculated to aggravate the symptoms of the disease he 
lubours under. The following is an official list of the cavalry aud in- 
lantry regiments in her Majesty's service now forming part of the army 
under Lord Gough’s personal command :—3d Light Dragoons, 9th Lan- 
cers, 14th Light Dragoons. Infantry: 10th, 24th, 29th, 32d, and 61st 
Foot. Or, total cavalry, 2200; total infantry, 5600; 7800 officers and 
men. [t is understood ibat Mr. Robert Stephenson is now in Egypt, 
at the instance of the British Government, to survey and report upon the 
practicability of making a railway across the Isthmus of Suez.——The 
Hon. John Elliot, who was long employed in the civil service in India, 
has been appointed one of the Secretaries of the Board of Control, in 
place of Mr. Wyse, who has resigned. The greatness of the commerce 
of Liverpool was exemplified on Wednesday the 24th ult., in the tact, 
that every dock belonging to the port was so full that several inward- 
bound vessels had tu anenor in the river. Among the passengers by 
the Indus, which left Southampton on Saturday the 20th ult, with tke 
India mails for Alexandria, was Dr. Bowring, late M.P. for Bolton, who 
who has been appointed her Majesty’s Consul in China. Mr. Hume, 
M.P., and a number of distinguished political and literary friends of the 
doctor, took leave of him on board the Indus. At Upleatham Hall, the 
Earl of Zetland’s seat in Yorkshire, there have been laid down 900 feet 












































furnace, yielding from 25 to 35 per cent. of gold. 

The number of shares ia the St. John del Rey Company’s possession is 
11,000 scrip ; aud the annua! profits are statea at £40,000. 

We tind the position of the company thus given in the Mining Journal ol 


the 6th inst.—“ This company work three mines contiguoas to each other | 


and drained by the same water-wheel; the lode in two of the mines 
varies in width from 8 to 32 feet, averaging 144 feet; and the third, the 
Gamba, 4 feet 7 inches. The lodes dip bodily at an angle of 46°, at which 
incline the puinps are carried, and on the same plaue the kibbles from 
the stopes under the inclined shaft are hauled to the surface. There are 
two water-wheels for drawing stuff; one for the saw-mill ; and one at the 
reduction house for working the amalgamation barrels; and six others 
at the stamping-mills, working 96 heads. ‘The whole body of the deposit 
between the walls gives gold, yielding in diferent sections 24 to 54 oita- 
vas to the ton, 104 vitavas being equal to to 1 lb. troy. In the Gamba 
Mine, lines of quartz, runuing into the country, broken for the conve- 
nieuce in workiug, give lto 1g oitavas; each section of the mine is very 
regular in its contents. The average prodace for 1847 was 4-21 oitivas 
per ton, which was worth in London (net), 7s. 7d. per oitava, or £39 16s. 
per lb. troy. A cubic fathom of the deposit contains something more than 


| twenty tons; and each fathom sunk in the three mines admits of about 


9000 tons being broken, and the stopes kept in order. West-ward,a con- 
tinuation of the deposit near the surface has lately been ascertained, 
aud is already opened upon, to the extent of 19 fathoms from 8 feet to 12 
feet wide, which adds turther to the resources of this magniticent mine 
This new ground is close to the stamps; und there is no doubt, we are 
assured, of its continuance westward, as there are considerable excava- 
tions of the ‘old’ people in that direction. This mine is now giving a 
clear profit of above £3000 per month; and, humanly speakiug,a great 
increase is certain, asa powerful set of new stamps has just been com- 
pleted.” we 
EXTRACTS PROM “ PUNCH.” 

Domestic Heroisms: Betnc 4 DecEMBER DAY IN THE LIFE O¥ A DE- 
TERMINED Man.—Awoke at six, with a seuse of duty so strong that it 
carried me without the least difficulty (and I weigh sixteen stone) from 
my bed iuto the middle of the room, with the thermometer (as I ascer- 
tained by my rush-light) nearly down to freezing point. I stood shiver- 
ing for a moment—a new Hercules, between Sell-indulgence on the one 
side, and Duty onthe other. The former, with her lazy eyes aud tempt- 
ing lip, drawing me gently to the bed, the latter, with her severe brow, 
indignantly dragging me towards the shower-bath. 

A rush—a strip—a_ pull—psh—plush—plush—slush—er-er-er-er-er— 
Ah—h—h—h! Reader! Did you ever pull the string of your shower- 
bath (and you in it, remember,) at six en a December morning, thermo- 
mometer two degrees above freezing point. If you have, you will un- 
derstand the hearty shake of the hand which I received from Duty, when 
in a minute I emerged from my curtains celestial rosy red, like a river 
god, in a mist of my own raising. 

A Sprit in tue Bank.—We see Mr. Baldwiu has been splitting a bank 
note. We do not know whether a bank note, like a secret, is likely to go 
any further for being split, or whether a £5 note, split into two notes, 


| isequal to £10: bat if Mr. Baldwin will only give us £10 for every £5 


note we have, he is perfectly welcome to split the ditterence. By-the- 
bye. Mr. Baldwin would not be a bad mediator to send to Schleswig 
Holstein, in order to split the difference (whatever it may be) that has 
so long existed there. Butif Mr. Baldwin can increase our resources 
two-fold, merely by dividing them, he is unquestionably the first Finany 
cial Retormer of the age, and should certainly have a seat in the House, 
if it is only to represent Dublin. The next time he tries an experiment 
upon a £1000 note—the Bauk will of course supply the material—we 
should like uncommonly to be present, merely tocry out ‘* Halves.” 


Drinxinc Gotp.—The grape, we read, is cultivated with the greatest suc- 
cess in California. Fancy drinking Californian wine! How rich it must be. 
It must be something like our very best “golden sherries,” only with much 
more gold in it. The bouquets alone, we can fancy, would fetch a guinea 
a piece, in Covent Garden Market, and the crust of one of their full-bo- 
died Californian ports must supply the poor family to whem it was 
thrown, with bread all its life. Only imagine also, what quantities of Eau 
de Vie de Dantzic must be made every year on the banks of the Sacra- 
mento? They have only to dip the bottle into the river to bring it out 
filled with those little rags of gold that you see dancing up and down, as 
if each particle was tipsy, in the above named brandy. Of course, the 
vine which flourishes in California, was originally imported from the Céte- 
D'or ; and a gown made trom such a slip would be a fortune to a lady. 
Why, it would be nothing but a tissue of gold! 


Instantaneous Dirtomacy.—The prospect of the establishment of a 
Submarine Electric Telegraph between Folkestone and Boulogne, and 
thus of an instantaneous communication between London and Paris, sug- 
gests many weighty and some light reflections. The possibility of an 
immediate interchange between the governments of France and England 
will save our Ambassador at Paris one half of bis trouble, and the nation, 
of course, just so much of his salary. A great economy also will, doubt- 
less, be effected in the language of diplomacy, which will become idio- 
matic, pithy and pertinent. As for instance : “ Can’t you reduce that 
tariff?’ «* Not in the present state of the Exchequer.” “ Take the duty 
off our claret.” ‘ Don’t you wish you may get it 2?” “ We think about 
interfering in Germany.” ‘ You’d better not.’’? “ What do you say to 
cutting down ourarmaments ?” “ We will ifyou will.” “ Well, if you 
will we will.” “ Come then, you begin.” “No you.” “ After you is 
manners.” ‘ Captain Hawser complains that you have insuited our flag.” 
“No such thing.” ‘ Pazxor bellum?” “ Pax.” “ Stop thief !” “Who?” 
“ Five feet ten inches, light hair, and squints.” | Oblige our bank with 








of glass water-pipes, forming the longest line of gluss tubes that has yet 
been placed in England. 
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PROBLEM No. 16 sy J. R. 
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The above Diagram is illustrative of a position which occurred lately in actual piay. Black 
having the move took the White Bishop with Rook; whereupon a drawn game was im- 
mediately forced by White. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 15. 


White Black 
lL. KttoR4ch KtoKt4 
2.Bto Kt7 K tks Kt 
3. B to B 6 checkmate. 


To Corresronpents.—S. L.—Mr. Agnel’s Chess for Winter Evenings, was published by 
the Appletons ; it is inevery respect a most unexceptionable work. We hope und believe 
thatit has still a ready sele. The illustrations are admirably executed, and were designed 
by Mr. Weir, likewise of the West Point Military Academy. 

D. M.—The tuct of your having touched a piece, in reply to your adversaries false move, 
one your right to inflicton him any penaity, or even to insist on his correcting such 
aise play. 





Osiruary—Lately at Clifion, Sir Jubn Brooke Stonhouse Bart—Dr Maginn, 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Derry —Dr Walsh, Roman Catholic Bishop of Cloyne 
bo — Charles Neison R.N.—Lt Geo. Kerr R.N.—Capt John Arthur 

ow R.N. 


APPOINTMENTS—F reign Office, Jan. 23—The Hon George Sulyarde Stafford 
Jerningham, now Secretary to her Majesty's Legation at Madrid, to be Secretary 
to her Majesty's Embassy to the Ottoman Porte. 

DowninG STREET, JAN. 23—Daniel Blair, Esq, M.D. to be Surgeon.General 
for the colony of British Guiana. 


Av uty. 
Wak OrFice, JAN.19.—L4th Regtof Ft—Lt J 3 Payne, from 75th Ft, to be 
Lt, v Drew, who ex. 51st Ft—Ens A Robertson, to be Lt, by pur, v Harris, who 
ret; Ens J W Bateman, tobe Lt, by pur, v Stephenson, who ret; W J Baillie, 
Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Robertson ; R D Buchanan, Gent to be Eus, by pur, 
v Bateman; SergS A Cleeve, to be Ens, without pur, v Buchanan, app to 72d Ft. 
55th Ft—Capt C W Tyndale, fm half-pay Unatt, to be Capt, v C F Henry, who ex; 
Lt J W Schaw, to be Capt, by pur, v Tyndale, who ret; Ens H P Feilden, to be 
Lt, by pur. v Schaw ; F C Elton. Gent, tobe Ens. by purv Feilden. 72d Ft—Lt 
A C Lord, to be Capt without pur, v Rice, dec; Ens W A H N Kellett, to be Lt, 
v Lord; Ens R D Buchanan, fm 51st Ft, to be Ens, v Kellett. 75th Fr—LtB 
Drew, fm 14th Ft, to be Lt, v Payne, whoex. 82d Ft—Lt O West, tobe Capt, 
by pur, v Diggle, who ret; Ens H Morris, to be Lt by pur, v West ; It Haywood 
Gent, tobe Ens. by pur. v Morris 92d Ft—Lt RW Daff, to be — v 
Macdonald, dec. 97th Ft—Assist Surg H Downes, MD, fm Staff, to e Surg, v 
Austin, pro on the Staff. 
Brevet--CaptC W Tyndale, of 55th Ft, to be Major inthe Army. 
HospitaL STaFF—Inspector-General of Mosphale, with local rank, M M Ma- 
hony, MD, to be inspector-general of hospitals ; Deputy Inspector-General of Hos- 
itals J French, MD, to be inspector general of hospitals in Canada only, vice M 
NM Mahony, MD, who retires upon half-pay; Staff Surgeonof the First class C 
Maclean, MD, to be deputy inspector-general of hospitals, vice French, promoted ; 
Surgeon W Austin, from97th Foot. to be Staff surgeon of firstclass, vice Maclean 
promoted. ae 
ConremecateD Repuction or THe Anvy.—itis understood that a re- 
duction of 10,000 men will take place in the army estimates for this year. 
But as 3,000 men are now on passage to India (the cost of maintaining 
which is to be borne by the East India Company), the actual number to 
be reduced will be 7,000, whereas the actual saving to the public will be 
to the extent of the charge on 10,000 men. This numerical reduc'ion to 
the extent of 7,000 men will be effected in the regiments in the United 
Kingdom and in depots of corps serving in the colonies, which depots are 
also in the United Kingdom.—Daily News. 





____ — —— 


UTOR WANTED.—A private tutor of experience capable to teach the higher branches 
of education to the sons ofa gentleman in the city of New York. 
Apply by letter, addressed to J. b., Albion Office, stating qualifications and sotroenase, a 
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ONE HUNDRED SONGS OF P. J. DE BERANGER, 
WITH TRANSLATIONS BY W. YOUNG. 

RENCH and ENGLISH on opposite pages. Londonedition. 1847. Price $1,25. Fo 

gale at this office, and at the Bookstores of Messrs Appleton, Bartlet: & V7elford, and 


di iri * ~Excellent ertheless, are 
This i nt volume, executed ina truespiri. * * xcellent aev P88, B 
the Laat te pond to the same kind of finish, though with a ruder instrument, wae 
Mr. Young makes in this vocume. Several of his translations may compare W ith pase + r. 
Mahony, (the Father Prout of F raser’s Magazine) and we know ofnothing better in 4 zee. 
Tionokens may be honestly commended, as well to those who know Beranzer, ede 
infinitely to be envied who have yet to make his honest, earnest, learty, and delig ac- 
quaintance.—London Examiner, \7th April, 1847. 

He bas, however, given a faithful, in some instances, a spirite: 

uced a book that must be acceptable to every class of readers, 

the germs of value for all.—London Observer, 4th April, 1547. ; ; 

In one point Mr. Young particularly excels; his translation, despite fe GGeine lb wad 
sification, is wonderfulty literal; it gives in almost every instance |.e euaet conte, a08 enue 
the very words of the French: it is, indeed, curiously faithfulto the seen % an bdne  me 
advantage of this edition which will make the book every where acceptable sal sc ig ot 
Ben tendency are carefully excluded, and we have Beranger here purified from tha’ 


i version of each song, and 
because it bears within it 


ing 8} is repute . ‘This liule volume by 

on and grossness which are damning spols upon his reputation. This iusle volu 
r. Young meg, and, indeed, ought to be read by all.—Patrician, London Monthly Magazine, 
nin agi lred of B rssongs before the public. Mr. Young 
ng this translation of a hundred of Beranger's songs eh ublic, Mr. : 
dS acted fairly by his readers, for he piaces the originals on the opposite page. 
Upon the whole, he does not suffer from this invitation to compare him witb his author 1 Be 
he has very successfully, in most instances, preserved the spirit of Beranger, while clothing 

his ideas in a style which imparts to them au Enylish character.—John Bull, April, oe 
i y ily rec 2 g’str tions— 

billty and faithfulness we can heartily recommend Mr Young's transla 

cc tii alarberen barwted re of both languages, the comparison of the two texis is at once 
auseful exercise and a delightful occupativa —London lilustrated News, 1 May, 1847. 
slati ich, i : r drous compactness an 
He has produced a set oftranslations which, if they want the won ip ’ : 
gesetnan Horetien neatness of the original, are everywhere faithful, oftes, ver often ex- 
tremelyhappy. * * * His translations are, we repeat, always strictly faithful, otten ex- 
tremely clever and well turned, and as a whole, we recommend the book with owt sa 
dence, as an able, intelligent, and carefal altempt.—London Morning Chronicie, 15th } ry . 





DRAMATIC FUND ASSOCIATION. 


CARD.—The President, Trustees, and Directors, beg herewith to tender their most 
grateful asknowledgemenis to ALL concerned in furthering the interests of the Associa- 
through means of the Benetit on Thursday evening last. : we P 
a ‘. Pe Fry, Esq., for his prompt liberality in presenting the gratuitous use of the Astor 
ce Opera House wes ; : 
rte bicoers. Coleman and Stetson, for their kindness in granting a committee room for the 
urpose of the Associauion. ’ we ‘ ; 
Pro M. Max Maretzek, and the gentlemen of the Orchestra, for the great addition of their 
voluntary support. GE agin . ; ’ ; Sed ok 
To J G. Bennett, Esq., for the liberal donation of the large quantity of printing nece 833- 
ry for the occasion. 2 pital 
“To Jared W. Bell, Esq, for similarservices. = ons ee ee 
To the proprie’ ors, editors, and members of the Press, generally, for the kindly feeling by 
em expressed, a F 1 = 
ire Edwin Forrest, Eaq., Signor Benedevi, Signorina Truffi, and all those ladies and gen- 
tlemen not members of the Association, for their powerful aid. oe 
Likewise, to all the artists and amateurs, who, by their Jolat efforts, produced so attractive 
combination. - Ms 
“By order, JOHN BROUL.....1, Secretary. 
Committee Room, Astor House,February 10, 1849. 





FOR HAVRE. 


HE well-known Steamship UNITED STATES, burthen 2000 tons, Wm. G. Hackstagy, 
T Cc ier, is appointed to leave New York and Havre [touching at Cowes both ways] 





as follows :— ; 
FROM HAVRE, 
Tuesday, April 10th, 
Monday, June 18th, 
Thursday, August 16th. 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL & Co., 
38 Burling slip 


FROM NEW YORK. 


Saturday, March 10, 
Tuesday, May 15th, 
Monday, July \6th, 


For freight or passage apply to 
feb 17 





MR. HENRY C. WATSON, 


ROFESSOR OF MUSIC AND TEACHER OF SINGING AND PIANOFORTE 
Terms to be known at the Store of Messrs. Stoddart & Dunham, or ut the resideuce of 
Mr. Watson, 85 Amity street. a3 


ADAM AND EVE RETURNED FROM EUROPE 


FTER ELEVEN YEARS EXHIBITION through England, Ireland, and Scotland.— 

Now exhibiting in the Large Room of the NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 
corner of Broadway and Leonard street, New York, DUBUFE’S GRAND ORIGINAL 
PAINTINGS OF 





ADAM AND EVE IN PARADISE, 


representing “THE TEMPTATION” and “THE EXPULSION,” (Genesis III. 4, 6,) paint- 
ed for the late Charles X.of France. Size of each picture 14 feetby i2 feet 

These sublime works of art have been exhibited to the universal admiration of One 
Million Seven Hundred Thousand persons ! 

“Perfectly chaste and beautiful in conception—uniting a deep poetic imagery to the 
charm and power of truth,suci as cannot jailto make a lasting impression on the mind of 
every beholder.” 

Doors open from 10 in the morning till i0 atnight. 

Admittance 25 cents. Season tickets 50cents. Children and Schools half-price. 


te Each evening the paintings brilliantly illuminated. jan 6—tf 





TO KINDLY DISPOSED BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


HE SUBSCRIBER begs to call attention to a veteran, now 65 years of age, who served 
with the British in the Peninsuiar War and at Waterloo, He has hismedais and asmal 
msion, but he is not permitted to draw the latter out of British Possessions. ‘This distresses 
im.as he desires to live near to his childrenin New York. He was wounded at Waterioo, 
butis able and willing to perform almost any kind of light work, and would make a most faith- 
fulme:senger or porter. Heisfavourabiy known to we British Consul, who has treated him 
with his accustomed liberality. His name is GILLIE SCHAU; and he can be found at No 
96 Thirty-fourth street, between the Fittu and Sixth Avenues. Any small contributions or 
communications may be left for him at this ofiice, or with the subscriber, 
CHARLES EDWARKRDs, Counseller-at-Law, No. 27 Wall Street, 
jan 27 New York. 





NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 


Che Albion. 


IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 


y OORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES.—It is now universally admit 
Wh ted “s the learned and scientific, that the mysterious power called Galvanism or Mag. 
is in fuct’the PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFE, and that d in many of its most 
forms is entirely owing to the absence of this Galvanic or Magnetic power in its 
nealthy proportions. If then we can readily supply this woncrous power, when it is thug 
ieficient, we can successfully combat Disease; and this bas been fully and perfectly at 
ained by the present beautiful and scientific instrument. 

MOORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE is an important im ovemeni 
over ull ether forms of manufacture, and has been adopted by the Medical Profession gene- 
rally, as being the most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machineinuse. It is ex- 
seedingly simple in construction; and, therefore, not liable to get out of order, as is the case 
with all other instruments. It admits of the most perfec’. control, and can be GRADUATED to 
any power, adapted to the most tender infant, or sufficient for thestrongest adult, at the plea. 
sure of the operator. The magnetic influence is imparted in a continuous manner and with 
a0 unpleasant sensation to the most delicate persca. It requires no assistance in its use, anc 
ts in every respect entirely harmless. 

MOORHEAD’S MAGNETIC MACHINES are used with posiTive AND PERMANENT suc 
ess in all cases of Rheumatism, acute or chronic, seated either in the head, joints or limbs, 
Zout, Tic Douloureux, Nervous and Sick Headache, Paralysis, Palsy, Fits, Fpilepey, Dye 
pepsia, Palpitation of the Heart, Spinal and Hip Complaints, Suffuess of the Joints, Lumba. 
so, Neuralgia, Nervous Tremors, General Debility, Deficiency of Nervous and Physical En- 
orgy, and all Nervous Diseases. As a preventive for Apoplexy, the Machine is confident] 
recommended, and in the most confirmed cases of Scrofula, Dropsy, Erysipelas, Deaf. 
ness Curvature oi the Spine, and all similar complaints, its effects are fully suecosefal- 

Eecn Machine is compactiy arranged with the Battery and all y eppli putup 
ia neat black walautLoxes. Accompanying each is anew Manuel,containing fulland a= e 
itrections for its use and application in the various diseases in which it is recommended.— 
Any person of ordinary intelligence can successfully use this machine, aseverything regard- 
a is perfectly simple and intelligible. 

Physicians, Army Surgeons, and indeed every family should possess one of these 
oeautiful instruments; they will be found of vast benefit in numerous diseases in which or- 
dinary medical treatment ia of slight avail. ‘ 

Price of the Machines, complete, $12 and $15, according to size anu nower. They can be 
eadily and safely sent to any part of the United States, Canada, British Provinces and Wes: 
odies, and each mstrument 4 warranted. 

The GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES are manufactured and sold wholesale and 





ae 





“@tail by D. C. MOORHEAD, 182 Broadway, New York, 
N. B. Orders addressed as above, accompanied with the cash, will be promptly and care- 
ally fulfilled, anl 











BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON. 
i pRarTs ou the above Institution at sight to 60 days—and in sums to suit—for sale by 


RICHARD BELL, 
WILLIAM MACLACHLAN, Agents. 
H. E. RANSOM, 
7 Post’s Buildings, Hanover Street. 
Also on the Provincial Bank of Ireland, National Bunk of Scotland, and their Branches. 
tnd the Branches of the Bank of British North America in the Canadas, New Brunswick, 
‘ova Scotia, and Newfoundland. June 3uf 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 

NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 183°, 
“A Savincs BANK FOR THE WipoW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, George Street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court of Dire - 
London. 


etorsm 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


NEW YORK. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman 
John 8. Paimer, 
James Boorman, 
George Barclay, 
Samuel S. Howland, | 


Samuel M Fox, 
William Van Hook, 
Aquila G, Stout, 
Fanning C. Tucker. 
Bache McEvers, 





PHILADELPHIA. 
Clement C. Biddle, Louis A. Godey, 
George R. Graham. | William Jones, 
W. Peter, H. B. M. Consul. i 

BALTIMORE. 

Jonathan Meredith, Samue! Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M Consul, . HenryTiffany, 
Donald Mclivain. Jr. J. 4. McUulloh. 


BOSTON, 
Geo. M. Thacher, 
israel Whitey, 
Franklin Dexter, 


Benjamin Seaver, 
Elijah D. Brigham, 
E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


Epwarp T Ricnarpson, General Accountant. 
For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies, 
?amphets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, vames of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, &c, can be had free of charge on application at Yi Wall street, and of 
Agents. 
art of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—availavle always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
(should any such ris] or otherwise. 
Thirty days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
of policy, 
‘the United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where ail business conuected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—atford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage of promptness and attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans, settlement, &c,, 
Medical Examiners atiend daily, at one o’clock, P.M., at71 Wall Street, and atthe Office 
ofthe ditferent Local Boards and agencies. All communications to be addressed to 
J. LEANDER STARR, Generai Agent, 
jan 20 For the United States, and for B. N. A. Colonies. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 

35 Cernhill, London; and 21 New Street, New York. 
ESTAPLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL—£600,000 or $3,000,000. 

DIRECTORS. 
George Green, Esq. 


Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 








Sir Robert Alexander, Bart 
Thomas Benson, Esq. 





BROADWAY, CORNER OF LEONARD STREET 
LATE ADDITIONS—-NEW ENGLISH BOOKS. 


WILKINSON’S Dalmatia and Montenegro, 2 vols 8vo 
Tyndale’s Island of Sardinia, 5 vols 8vo 

Smith of Jordanhili’s Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul 
Layard’s Nineveh, 2 vols 8vo 

Dennis’s Cities of Etruria, 2 vols 8vo 

Castlereagh’s Memoir and Correspondence, 8vo 
Kirkaldy of Grange’s Memoirs and Adventures, 8vo 
Martin’s Hudson’s Bay Company, 8vo 

Mrs. Merritieid’s Treatises on Painting, 2 vols 8vo 
Carlyle’s Translation of Dante. post 8vo 

Schlegel’s Miscelianeous Works, vo vol I 

Cary’s Plato; Brande’s Antiquities, vol L8vo 

Kemble’s Anglo-Saxon Cominonwealth, 2 vols 8vo 
Taylors Lite of Sir R Peel, 3d and last vol 

Stebbing’s Life of Calvin, 2 vols 8yp 

Taylor s Notes on Bor ks, 8vo, au 23 


MAGNIFICENT DIORAMA OF THE BOMBARDMENT 
OF VERA CRUZ. 


T 598 Broadway, late Banvard’ Panorama Hall. Scenes in the Gulf—Arrivaio 

real Ships, Steamers, &c.—Burning of the M. brig “ Creole” under the walls of the Cas- 
Ue, by Lieutenant Parker.—Shipwreck of the “ Somers.”—Landing the Troops —Loading 
and firing real guns and howitzers by mechanical figures.—Terrible bombardment of the 
City by aay and night.—Brilliant effect of the firing and bursting of shells by night. Surren- 
der of the City and presentation of Colours.—The largest Ships and Steamers ever seen 
im any Dioramic exhibition—everything is moving as if gilled with life. 

A pupil of Thalberg’s presides at the Piano Forte.—An overture every evening. Admis- 
sion 25 cents.—Children half-price. A limited number of family and season tickets.—Doors 
open at 7, curtaiu rises at 8.—An exhibition at 3 on Wednesday and ee 

ct 14. 3m. *. 








O RESIDENTS inthe United States, desirous of educating their sons on the plan o 
the Public Schools of Eugland. The Principal ot the Upper Canada College, Toronto 

. W., has vacancies for a few resident pupils. 

The terms [wits no extras| include education inCreek, Latin, French, German, and Hebrew, 
Mathematics] Geometry, Aigebra, Trigonometry, Logaritims, Conic Sections, &c.} Elements, 
of Natural Phiiosophy, History, Geography, Use of the Globes, Arithmetic, Mensuration, 
Book-keeping, Geometrical Drawing, Surveving, and Perspective in addition to the ordinary 
branches of English; with composition in Euytish and French, and in Greek and Latin prose 
and verse, and in Vocal and Instrumental Music- 

N. B. No boyadmitted above the age of twelve years, and a certificate of character must be 
submitted from the last Tutor. jan 63m 





HE GREAT CHINESE MUSEUM, Chinese Buildings, 539 Broadway, 
open daily from9A.M.ulil0?.M This large and splendid collection, consisting ot up- 
wards of sixty figures, of the full size of life, likenesses of individual Chinese, dressed in the 
costume appropriate to the situation and employment in which they are represented, and 
shows the costumes of the Chinese, from the Emperor, in his courtdress, to the Beggar so- 
liciting alms ; with Barbers, Brokers, Carpenters, Blacksmiths, Shoemakers, Doctors, Hus- 
bandmen, Soldiers, Fortune Tellers; each surrounded by the implements of his trade or pro- 
fession. An exact representationof a Chinese Silk store, wiih Merchant, Purchaser, Clerk 
Coolie, &c. Two complete Chinese Rooms, one showing Opium Smoking, and the other the 
“Inner Apartments” of a gentleman’s resideuce. A Court of Justice, the different sects of 
Priests. A “Tanka Boat’ with its crew, &c. with modeis of Temples, Stores, Summer 
Houses, Theatres, Bridges, Junks and Boats, specimens of Manufactures of Cotton, Silk, 
Porcelain, Marble, Ivory, Silver and Wood. Upwards of 400 Paintings in oilasd water co- 
lours; among which are portraits of the High Imperial Commissioner Keying, and his assist- 
ant, Wang; of the Hong merchants, Howqua, Samqea. and Linchong, and the great ship 
Comprador, Boston Jack. A view of Canton, seven feet by three, and o: Honan, of the same 
size; representations of the growth and manufacture of Tea, Silk, Cotton, and Porcelain. 
Also of scenery throughout the Empire, processions, furniture, flowers, boats, fish, shells, &. 
From the upper part of the hall is suspended « great number of Lanterns of the most curious 
shape and description. Admittance 25 cents—children under twelve years of age, half-price. 
For sale at the Ticket Office is a guide or descriptive catalogue of the Museum, with remarks 
upon the Customs, History, Trade, &c. of China. jan 6—tf 


. _BUROPEAN AGENCY, 
Fo THE RECOVERY ofDormantand Improperly Withheli REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATE. The setilement and arbitration of commercial, trading, and other debts. 
Securing Paterts for Inventions in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies and Dependen- 
cies thereunto belonging, and Negotiating for the Purchase or Sale of the same. 

Reference ry! be had on application, /ree of charge, (provided the motive is not of mere 
euriosity) to a list comprising upwards of 15,000 names in which unreclaimed property is 
startding; also, an index to over 10,000 advertisements which have appeared for the past 50 
yearsin various British newspapers, addressed to Heirs at Law and Next of Kin. 

Communications by letter are requested to be post-paid. BENTHAM FABIAN 

. Broadway, New Yor! 

References are permitted to Hon. Charles P. Daly, Judge, Court of Gamat Pleas, N. ¥ 
Freeland, Stuart & Co. Chas. Cartlidge & Co. -& J.T. Tapscott. G. R. A. Ricketts, Esq 
Edward Schroder, Esq. Cincinnati, Ohio. A. Paichin, Esq. President Patchin Bank 
Buffalo. nov 4—ly 

















John Cattiey, Esq. 
John Cox, Esq. Denzil |. Thompson, Esg. 
Rev. Wm. Fallofield, M. A. | George H. Weatherhead, M. D, 
Managing Direcior, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq 
Actuary, John Goddard, 5 
Physician, Septimus Wray, M.D. 
Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 
“ Advantages ojered to Insurers.” 
The security of a large realized and invested Capi 
Very low rates of premium on young lives. 
Large Bonuses on policies effected. on the participation scale. 
On Insurance for the whole of Lire, one haif the premium loaned (if desired) for the first 
geven years, at5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy, then to be paid, or 
remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 
Loans upon policies for the whole of life (after the payment of 3 premiums) to the amount of 
one-third of the premiums paid, 
Dae acceptance of Navei, Military and special risks of all kinds on payment of a commen- 
surate premium. 
Age admitted on the policy when issued (if desired) on proof of date of birth. 
Nocharge for stamp duty, or for medical examination. 
Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 
Noextra charze for sea risk to Europe. 


New York Medical Examiners: 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, Fed. M. D., 473 Breadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Kisq., M. D., 762 Broadway. 
Standing Counsel... ee woes -+-Hon. Willis Hall 
Solicitor.........++ eee cocceese - Albert Gallatin, Jun. 
Prospectuses, and all information relating to Insurance, may be obtained of 
FRED’K SALMONSON, 21 New street 
Aug Ageat for the United States’ 


- THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 2lsT auGusT, 1947. 
CAPITAL, £50,000, 

President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 
Physicians, G. O. Reilly und W. G. Dickinson. 

HIS COMPANY is prepared to effect Assurance uron Lives, and transactany business 
dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase dnnnities 
or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are enabled, fromthe investment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 
——_ ———-, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 
diate or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local position of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Agsurers, as it enables 
such Assurers to exercise control over the Company, and facilitatesthe acceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 

Assurances can be effected with or wiTHouT participation in the profits of the Company ; 
the premiums may be paid in half yearly or quarterly imstalments; and the HAL¥ CREDIT sys- 
TEM having been adopted by the Board, credit will be given for one half of the firet seven 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 

Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 
























Age. With | Without | Half Credit. | Age. With Without | Half Credit 
Profits Profits. Profits. Profits. eeccccccoces 
15 1131 16 5 a 3 62 214 8 2176 
2) 1174 1912]. 5 3171 3.4 0 374 
25 2 29 1147 1176 | 50 4131 si7i 414 
30 2958 2 02 226 55 5178 419 11 5 34 
35 1167 |. 2 64 292 | 60 71010 6 9il 6 13 2 





The above rates, For Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other office at present offering to assure in 
Canada, while the assured with participation will share in three-fourths of the whole profit of 
that Branch of the Company’s busizess. 

Tables of Rates, Prospeciuses, Forms of Application, and any further information, can be 
obtained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 

Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 
















Brantford.. -+. William Muirhead. ° 
Cobourg.. --. James Cameron.... ° 
Colborne... ° .seeee Robert M. Boucher........cesesees pocsee 

DURARB. .occccccacees eocce. cocccerccee Epcoveccoe eseeeee Dr. James ose 





.-eeee-e George Scott........... Dr. Alexander Anderson.... 
seosseesee Frederick A. Wilson.... Dr. 8. C. Seweill.....0.... 

coccce DOVE Buchan... .ccccccce cece coede 
-«e++ Malcolm Cameron.... 


LONGON....00-ceeeees 
Montreal....... 
POPE. cccccccess cove 
Port Sarnia.... see 






eceeeceee Lachlan Bell....... ecccccceee ode 
seesseeseee Edmund Bradburre.... Dr. George Herrick..... eee 
eeeesoesees William Lapenotiere.... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford......... 
By order of the Board 
THOMAS M_ SIMONS, Secretary, 
Hamil 


TOTONLO....ecrsaee 
Woodstock...... 


dec 16 





BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 


4 hs BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betweea 
Boston and Liverpool, and bettveen New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to land 
and receive Mails and Passengers. 





Ceptains 
Canada.....+.-+seereeerereeeeeesC. H. E. Judkins | Europa...... sse.cee0e soos E. G. 
Niagara... seeeees seeteceees eee A. Ryrie | America.......-+-++++.. Wm Harrison 
Cambria.......-+s+0¢ srreeeeeee woeeeeeN. SHANNON | HIDEFMIM...+000+-e0+e. seeceeeed. Stone 


Britannia. ....0000+-ssereeeseeseeeeeW, J. C. Lang | Caledomis.......ssececsesseeeeds 
Acadia, W. Douglas. 


otal vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—greenen starboard side—red og 
side. 











: Captains. From 
Europa....seseceeeeeneeees E.G. Lott * New York, Wednesday, Jan. 16th 
America panones eeesee J. Leite h ’ * Boston, Wednesday, Jan. 24th 
Canada....cssececerers +++eC. H. E. Juduins....... “ New York, Wednesday. Feb. 7th. 
Niagara...--+++++. peveee +A. Ry - “ Boston, Wednesday, Feb. 2ist 
Europa..---e+-eeeeeesseee-E. G. Lott. +» “ New York, Wednesday, March 7th, 
America,..++++ ee J. Leitch er ~ @ Boston, Wednesday, March 21st. 
Canada.. -C. . E. Judkin “ New York, Wednesday, April 4th. 
Niagara....... eoccccesese + A. Ryrie........ sss + © Boston, Wednesday, April 18th. 
Passage in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool,......++eee+ Bi20. 






o in second do do do Miehacckovsxesciasaccd 70. 
Freight will be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses, 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
All Letters and N rs must pass through the Post Orrice, 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr. 
Oct 28 38 Broadway 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


THE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM PACK ETS—The CALIFORNIA 
of 1050 tons, Capt. Cleveland Forbes, PANAMA, 1050 tons, Capt. William C, Stout, 
OREGON, 1050 tons, Capt. Robert H, Pearson, will leave Panama for ports in Centrad: 


* 


America, Mexico, and California, as tollows : 











The first...... --on the..... eee ++++-5th January, 
The second, ccc teccccccccccvcecosces 15th February, 
\, k epee TT TTTTTT TT TTT TTT Tre lst March, 


and BeveuRer one ofthe above named Steam-packets will leave Panama on the first of each 
an experienced surgeon will accompany each ship. 
srgecngers in the afler-cabins are furnished bedding and everything needed, except wines 
“passengers in the forward cabins are only furnished rations, the sume as are furnished te 
Passengers can only take personal baggage free, to the extent of 1200 ths. weight, not ex- 


ceeding halfaton measurementforeact, Freight on excess and all other goods, 350 per ton, 
aud 1 per cent. on specie. Packages should not exceed 150 Ibs. weight for mule carriage. 
Passage from Panama to Realejo, 700 miles, in state rooms, 8 64 
4 , Acapulco, 10 do, do do 125 
o Oo San Blas, or enn 
Matealan, } 2000 =do, do do 175 
Do do San Ihego, 8000 = do, do do 225 
Do do San Francesco, 3500 «do, do do 20 


Passage in the lower cabin at a deduction of one-fifth from the above rates. 
Passage in the forward cabin from Panama to either of the above-named ports, $100 
No passage secured until paid tor. Apply at the office of the Company, New York, 
54 South Street. nov 18—tf 
BRITISH ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
TO THE WEST INDIES. 
"PYHESE vessels leave this rniy on the 12th of each month for BERMUDA, HAVANA, 
West nda land. VERA CRUZ, nearly all the ports on the Spanish Main, and all the 
he Directors have recently reduced the rates of passage to Bermuda to $40--to St. Thomas 
to $75—and to all the Windward Islands and the Shanish Main in a like proportion. 
The freight on specie and goods is the same as has been heretofore charged. 
For further particulars, apply to MAITLAND, PHELPS & CO. 14 Stone street. 
nov 4—2 ms 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
yu Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 2istand2sth of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 











































Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
New World........ Knight...... -»-July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6) Aug 21....Dec 21,.,.Apr 21 
John R. Skiddy..... LUce.....cseseeees Mleesees Ld eccceeee dh) sees Birecceeee Wiseeseee 
Fidelia......... coees VORtON...cccseees © 16... cece. 16........16| Sept 1....Jan 1....May 1 
Hottinguer........--Bureley.......ccses2lececece2leceee, 2H 6 ocvcccce 
ROScius,.....se0e++ MOOTC.... 0000-000 Wisecccees 3B ..02000088 L.ssevesell 
Isaae Wright........Marshall....... Aug 1....Dec 1....Apr 1 16 
Ashburton......+. +» Howland......... secBccececce Srocescce 
Weeat Point..... ---Allen.... ll |: A 
Yorkshire. - Bailey.. 16. 
Liverpool. «+» Blethen... ° -21.. 
DIAPORE. oc ccccceccce Cobb... ..s.cccceces P,P I 
Columbia .... «++ Cropper...... . 1....Jan 1 
Patrick Henry.......Delano..... ecvecces Giscccose © 
Waterloo..... oc AllOR...cccceces cocccscekl 
New York.....00+00 Bryer..eeseeee oe 16. .c0000016 
Queen of the W..... Halleat.....- ee eee’ 
Sheridan.......... o+-Cornish....-seess 26 
Montezuma..........LOowber....... Oct »1.. 
Henry Clay... Nye. - 6. 
Richard Alsop Smith. «ll. 
Cambridge... - Peabedy.. -16.. 
Constitution .........Britton... Zloccccces 2 
Garrick.....es000+ ooo Hunt...cccccceses - B.. BB. ocvcoes 2 
Oxford...... eeececses Goodmanson..Nov !....Mar 1....July 1 We sosveces 16. -cces 





These ships are all of the iargest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. heir cabin accommodations are all that cau be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Pune 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool.......... covceee R100 
as “s a A, aaa ee] 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam- 
bridge and New York GOODHUE & CO, or C. H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & GO., Liverpool. 
Agevts for ships West Point, Waterloo, Richard Alsop and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay and New World, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.,N. ¥. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpoo 
Agente for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS, N. Y., 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Iottinguer and Constitution. 
WOODHULL & MINTURN,N. Y., 
—_ FIELDER, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
YHIS line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will eue- 
4 ceed each other in the order in which they ave named, sailing yuncuually from New 
York on the 8th and 21th of every mon'h, from London en the 13th and 28th, and Portamouth 
on the lat and 16th of every month .broughoat the year, viz:— 


Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from New; Days of Sailing from 

‘ York. London. 
Westminster, 8. C. Warner May 8, Sept 8, Jan. 8} June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. 28 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold “2, “ 94“ 24] July 13, Nev. 13, Mar. 13 
ce oa 2 / Fast > Oct. 8, Feb. 8 a = a 
Yictoria, . R. Hove . )  “~ 24, “ 24) Aug. 13, Dee. 13 
Hendrik Hudson,I. Pratt , July 8, Nov. 8, Mar. 3 ae 2, « oe Ape 
Marg. Evans E. G. Tinker eile * 8 ‘ 


of 


24, Sept. 18, Jan. 13, Ma 
Ame. Eagle J. M. Chadwick | Aug. 8 Dec. 8, Aprila{ 23, eg 
Devonshire, new, E. E. Morgan “ 24, “ & * 24| Oct. 18, Feb. 13, June 1s 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navi 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best desc p- 
tion. 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for let 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor 
Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South etreet, N. Y. 
mar4 and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


§ ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre onthe 16th, end New York op 
\ the let of each month, as followe:— 











New York. Havre 
ST. DENIS, (lat January........000+ 16th February, 
Howe, master. 5 Ist May.....0-.e08 eoeee } 16th June, 

f Ist September.......e0- 16th Oxtober, 
8ST. NICHOLAS, Ist Februury......-.0+- 16th March, 
Everleigh, master [et JUNC. .....cercecoees 16th July, 

ist October......00+ «» .€ 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, ¢ ist March........ eocces 16th April, 
Conu master Lat July. ..c.cccccsccces 16th August, 
let November.......... 16th December, 
ONEIDA, ¢ ist April...+...+ * § Sth May, 
Fuaock, master. Ist August... . ¢ 16th September, 
Ist December.......... ?16th January. 


The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade, Phe 
price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. 


Goods sent to the subscrilera will betorwarded free from a4 expenses but those actuall 
incurred BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
mar 13 88 Wall Street 





TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


be preparation strongly recommends itself to the favour of the public from its positive 
inedicina!l virtues and trom its great success in the cure of Bilious affections and Febrile 
diaeases, to which the variable climate of our country is 80 subject. Prescribed ix such 
ases it has been found universally to afford reef, and has gained much reputation amon 

aedical men, who most generally sanction its use among their patients. In a torpid state e 
he Liver, its use persevered in for a few days, has been found to aid in restoring the fune- 
icone of that important organ. In Goutand Rheumatism it has given great satisfaction, as 
.aving in a short period allayed all the inflammatory symptoms—it has in numerous cases 
succeeded in effectually curing those afflicted. Of ite succesein cases of Gravel, Indigestion, 
jeartburn, Costiveness and Headache, it has invariably proved ineveryinstance a medicine 


{ great utility. 
Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggiat, 
No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, 
Also ai 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broadway. 
00 William street—Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st., Baltimore. Fred. Brown, 
hestnut street, Philadelphia. C. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles 
« Co., 40 Canal et., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United 
Mates June 3 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


One square of ten lines, one inserticn....se.ssceccessececsceees 31 00 


One <a “ Gee INSSIGONE. caccccscccavdcesecessses LW 

One “ “ “ three mM seenansbesneccotbsoonesss BOE 

sad “ “ h” GA, cp etk cee 0ckss e's akéeskise Tee 

* “ “ three months.......... Sevveciccacadas “Fe 

“ “ + CPAMNG. oc sectissetiecusccsecsscsce 19° 

we Sei Sebtvesiabescseses 20 00 
--—— —— 








W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE NO 3 BARCLAY STREET. 
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